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GOING ABROAD A CENTURY AGO WITH A 
‘MURRAY’ HANDBOOK. 


BY E. THORNTON COOK. 


Forzicn travel was an adventure in the years when our grand- 
parents were young. To-day we may journey to schedule time by 
land, air or water, and competing agencies spread magic carpets 
before our very doors, all eager to transport us to the ends of the 
earth and back amid a maximum of luxury and with the expenditure 
of a minimum of personal effort. Then there was call for individual 
initiative from the moment the journey was decided upon ; a young 
man who made the grand tour must have developed character in 
addition to acquiring foreign polish. 

‘Dovor,’ that gateway to the Continent, was ten hours distant 
from London by the usual method of travel, and to save the hire 
of an extra pair of horses one sent heavy baggage direct to Calais 
by steamer consigned to the care of an inn there, for, alas, the 
inns of Dover could not be recommended ! 

There were few railways and less roads other than those of 
sand or mud—the only good road in all Germany was that from 
Berlin to Magdeburg—and practical guidebooks were unknown till 
young John Murray, coming down from college, set out on a con- 
tinental tour, notebook in hand. He wrote of Holland, Belgium 
and Northern Germany, and the first volume, which appeared in 
1836, was followed by others over a span of twenty years—stout 
little books packed with solid useful information and prefaced with 
elegant extracts on the advantages of travel culled from Lord Byron, 
Samuel Rogers, Tristram Shandy and other illustrious characters. 

Passports were essential then as now; they could be obtained 
from the British Secretary of State, ‘ but,’ says the ‘ Handbook,’ 
‘these cost £2 7s. and are of no greater advantage than others.’ 
As a general rule the ambassador of the country to which the 
traveller was going would provide the necessary document, without 
charge, and John Murray discovered ‘that 1s. properly adminis- 
tered to the porter at the door materially shortens the time which 
the applicant is generally compelled to kick his heels in the am- 
bassadorial waiting-room.’ Germany alone refused to fall into line 
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and the Prussian Minister would grant passports only to Englishmen 
personally known or recommended to him: ‘ However, there is no 
difficulty in obtaining one from the Prussian Consul for 6s., and, 
upon the whole, the passport of the Prussian Consul is a very 
respectable and efficient one,’ observes our Guide. 

The document once obtained, all was in order until the first 
stage of the journey was accomplished when it had to be presented 
for signature at the nearest British Embassy. 

In Holland and parts of Belgium one could travel by canal, 
which was cheap and sufficiently comfortable, but the rate of 
progress was only four miles an hour, or else by diligence at six 
miles an hour, these vehicles being drawn by three horses yoked 
abreast. In other countries there was no alternative to the 
road, nor was there any certainty as to time; one might have to 
wait two or three days to make a connection, or else hurry on 
immediately upon arrival, not knowing when another opportunity 
would occur. 

For a journey of only a few weeks’ duration, say a tour of the 
Rhine which could be conveniently accomplished in about forty- 
eight days, travel by diligence might be considered satisfactory, but 
for any longer adventure the traveller who studied comfort and 
disregarded expense was advised to take with him his own London 
built carriage, ‘one of the new mode with leather curtains or 
covered windows since these will hold four persons in rainy weather. 
Such could be hired at £10 a month. No one should be beguiled 
into depending upon a continental equipage nor into hiring one of 
the ‘ broken-down, sorry affairs’ that would be offered to him at 
the port of debarkation. 

As for attire, 

‘it is preferable to travel in cloth trowsers rather than linen which 
afford no protection against rain or change of temperature, and a 
frock-coat is better than a shooting jacket, which, though well 
enough in remote places, will attract notice in the streets of a foreign 
town. ... A very serviceable garment is a “ blouse,” an article 
somewhat resembling a plowman’s smock in England, but one by 
no means confined to the lower orders abroad where it is the common 
travelling costume of nobles, gentles and peasants.’ 

For court festivities, or fétes where royalty was present, astute 
John Murray discovered that those not prepared to wear uniform 
or full court dress would pass muster if attired in black, when it 
would be assumed that the visitor was in mourning: ‘ A blue coat 
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with metal buttons, white waistcoat and nankeen trowsers, etc., 
are incorrect.’ 

Luggage was even more of an impedimenta a century ago than 
now and John Murray, if he travelled alone, evidently noted other 
men’s troubles, for he especially cautions ladies against ‘ encumber- 
ing themselves with supernumerary cap and band boxes,’ pointing 
out that it is less expensive to purchase such articles of attire en 
route ‘rather than to hire an extra horse in consequence of the 
number of their packages.’ 

Soap, however, must be carried by every traveller despite its 
weight ‘ for it is a rare article on the continent . . . and a water- 
proof Mackintosh life-preserver may be useful in some situations.’ 
An essential was ‘a stout canvas or leather bag in which to carry 
silver coin.’ 

Of inns the Handbooks have much to say. Too frequently 
these (if owned by postmasters) were built over the stables and 
man and beast shared a common entrance. In such case ‘the 
second floor is preferable to the first,’ says John Murray. A delight- 
fully laconic sentence that leaves play for the imagination. 

There was no extortion, for tarifis were written up for all to 
see and German inn-keepers proved ‘a very respectable class. 
They frequently preside at their own table d’héte and enter into 
conversation with their guests.’ But German beds!... 


‘It is well to make the traveller acquainted beforehand of the 
full extent of misery to which he will be subjected.... The 
German bed is made only for one. It may be compared to an 
open wooden box often hardly wide enough to turn in and rarely 
long enough for an Englishman of moderate stature to lie down in. 
... The pillows are made in such a form that they occupy most 
of what space there is, and in place of blankets there is a light 
puffy feather-bed which is likely to be kicked off.’ .. . 


Is it in this connection that Mr. Murray gives the cautionary 
reminder that ‘ partition walls are usually extremely thin in Ger- 
many and everything the traveller says or does is audible to his 
neighbours.’ 

The posts whereat one changed horses were about two German 
miles (94 English) distant from one another, and in some parts of 
Germany a German mile an hour was all the progress that could 
be expected, despite clamorous shouts from the postilions, who, 
for some unknown reason, were addressed as ‘Schwager,’ i.e. 
brother-in-law. 
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When two carriages drawn by post-horses met near the middle 
of a stage the postilions expected to be allowed to exchange horses 
and return to their homes. ‘It is not advisable to resist this,’ 
says Mr. Murray briefly. 

A feature of the Germany through which this young English- 
man travelled with his post-horses and postilions was the number 
of respectable workmen on the roads to whom it was customary 
to give alms. These were travelling journeymen; no apprentice 
could obtain his freedom or set up for himself as a master until 
he had exercised his craft in foreign lands and learnt methods other 
than German. Each youth was bound to carry with him a diary 
of his wanderings, and in this his various employers recorded their 
opinions of his character and performance. 

Upon arriving at a fresh place the traveller would report to the 
Guild to which he belonged, and show his credentials; should 
work be procurable he stayed, if not, having been provided with 
a bed of clean straw and a kreutzer or so from the membership 
chest, he must trudge forward again next morning. 

As now tourists are shown the battle scars of the Great War 
of the twentieth century, so then they saw the after effects of the 
wars of the nineteenth century which culminated at Waterloo, and 
John Murray drove down the straight white way from Brussels, 

‘ La Belle Alliance ’ proved ‘a sorry kind of public-house,’ but 
he found a guide worthy of commendation, a man who had been 
sergeant-major in the 7th Hussars and ‘is well informed on the 
subject of the battle, having been present himself! He knew, too, 
how to deal with the pestering group that offered for sale half- 
consumed rags, corroded bullets and shattered fragments of accoutre- 
ment, with various grim relics. 

‘ Among other curiosities of Waterloo to which the attention 
of every passing stranger is invited [writes Mr. Murray] is the 
grave of the Marquis of Anglesey’s leg and the house in which it 
was cut off where the boot belonging to the leg has been preserved. 

The leg itself has been interred most decorously within a 
coffin under a weeping willow.’ .. . ) 

The ‘ Handbook’ sold well. Other travels were planned and 
presently John Murray was finding fresh scope for exploration in 
Italy where two bankers, one French and one English, had just 
been persuaded to finance Italy’s plans for building a railway from 
Bologna to Rome, a matter of seven or eight days’ journey by road. 
Optimists spoke of a time in the future when all the principal 
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towns in Italy would be linked by the iron way, meanwhile Mr. 
Murray went by vetturino, writing, as he travelled, notes on archi- 
tecture, schools of painting and chronological tables from the time 
of Romulus. 

These were brave days when a tourist might carry 3} lb. of 
cigars or tobacco in his luggage, but there were rigid examinations 
at the various Customs. Our guide was quick to discover that ‘a 
timely fee will save the traveller much annoyance and it is by far 
the best plan to propitiate the officer by advancing this at once.’ . . . 

A further complication in Italian travel was the fact that Roman, 
Tuscan, Neapolitan and Piedmontese miles all varied in length 
almost as much as did the value of money in different parts. Pres- 
ently a table for the conversion of Roman scudi into Italian lire 
and centisimi was inserted among the growing pile of notes. One 
began by multiplying the scudi by 53,726. 

Post-houses in the Papal States must have been gay in appear- 
ance, for they were adorned with three sets of arms—those of the 
reigning pontiff, the Cardinal Chamberlain, and the Director-General 
of Posts. Tariffs were not displayed and ‘travellers arriving in 
their own carriage are charged twice as much as those who travel 
vetturino.’ In addition, ‘ English travellers are charged at a higher 
rate than travellers of any other nationality unless they are suffici- 
ently experienced to resist, and those with couriers pay yet more,’ 
anything from 5 per cent. to 20 per cent. According to custom, 
couriers ‘sell’ the families with whom they travel to the inn- 
keepers, who naturally re-imburse themselves at the expense of the 
‘ sold.’ 

By law postilions were kept ready for service night and day, 
but horses were not supplied to travellers unless there remained a 
sufficient number of animals to carry out routine work. In such 
cases voyagers might demand written notices which authorised 
them to engage horses elsewhere if they were obtainable. In places 
where the post-house was also an inn inexperienced travellers 
frequently found that the supply of horses had given out. 

Vehicles, as well as horses, could be hired from postmasters and 
were charged at so much a wheel—a two-wheeled equipage, three 
pauls, a four-wheeled, six pauls. 

Carriages fell into three classes: (1) a cabriolet or covered con- 
veyance with one seat, to carry up to three travellers with one 
small trunk and travelling-bag, for which two horses were sufficient ; 
(2) a covered carriage provided with leather curtains and two seats, 
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which, while it took no more than two passengers, could be loaded 
with a portmanteau as well as the trunk and travelling-bag ; this 
required three horses ; (3) the Berlines or carriages with four seats 
and an imperial, which, if limited in its capacity to carry more 
luggage, took four passengers when drawn by four horses, and as 
many as six people with six or seven horses. 

Each horse cost five pauls per post, and each pair of horses 
required a postilion, who, according to tariff, was paid three and 
a half pauls ‘but expects five-and-a-half or six.’ In addition one 
had to have stable boys at half a paul each and a horse for the 
courier at four pauls. As extras there were fees for the greasing 
of wheels and to various factotums, including an autocrat who 
watched the stable-boys. The ‘stout leather or canvas bag to 
hold silver coin’ must need have been large as well as strong. 

While in Germany a newly engaged driver would hand his 
employer a small sum of money as earnest that he would not 
accept a better offer should it come his way, in Italy it was cus- 
tomary to have a duplicate agreement drawn up and signed by 
some person in authority before starting off on a tour. 

From the detailed advice given by John Murray in this con- 
nection it is evident that he had learnt much in the School of 


Experience : 


‘When a contract is made it is well to see both carriage and 
horses in advance, and to take such note of them as makes it possible 
to declare if others are substituted at the last moment.... It 
is advisable to stipulate in the agreement that the journey is to 
be performed throughout with the same carriage and horses as 
those approved, otherwise, since the vetturino frequently sells his 
engagements, the traveller may be exposed to two or three changes 
of vehicle. ... When a party of friends engage the vetturino for 
their exclusive use it must be stipulated that no other person is 
to be taken up on any pretence, or else strangers will assuredly be 
thrust in upon the company. ... Ten scudi a day should cover 
the expense of a private vetturino carriage and two or three horses. 
The fee of the driver is usually half a scudi a day ; it is wiser not 
to include this in the contract but rather to make it conditional 
upon good behaviour.’ .. . 


The Italian book, like its forerunners, proved a good seller, 
hence wider nets were thrown. A journey to Greece and the Isles 
was a bold venture, but for one still young enough to find humour 
in hardship, and health in the saddle, it came as a fine experience. 
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There, in the eighteen fifties, horse-hire ranged from 2s. 8d. to 
3s. 6d. a day and one’s baggage, divided into two bales of equal 
weight so as to balance conveniently, hung on either side of a pack- 
saddle packed into goat-hair sacks. Few garments were necessary, 
for ‘an English shooting jacket and a wide-awake hat’ was con- 
sidered a ‘ respectable travelling costume throughout the Levant.’ 

A servant was essential—one who could speak Albanian, Greek 
and Italian, be good at bargaining, capable of enduring great fatigue 
and possessed of exact knowledge as to where horses could be hired 
and lodgings procured. The remuneration that should be offered 
to such a one was approximately a Spanish dollar a day, but he 
shouldbe made to understand that the exact amount would depend 
upon his behaviour and the satisfaction given. Skilled travelling 
servants were often ready to supply all necessities, canteen, beds 
and horses, etc., for which the tourist would pay in a lump sum 
at the end of the expedition. An anti-vermin net of sorts was 
part of the camp equipment and one especially recommended had 
just been placed upon the market by an Englishman. It was a 
weird contrivance of nine-feet-long calico sheets and a number of 
bamboo canes, the fortunate owner wriggled therein and then raised 
the bamboo supports so that dressing and undressing became 
possible without molestation. 

Inns were unknown, but travellers put up at khans, ‘a species 
of public-house.’ Sometimes these consisted of a single room or 
mere shed with a raised floor at one end for human beings; cattle 
occupied the remainder of the apartment. Alternative accommoda- 
tion could be procured in coffee- or billiard-rooms whereat ‘ the 
traveller lived all day in public and at night must lay his mattress 
on the floor with twenty others or else on the wide divan surrounding 
the room.’ The guest of honour had the billiard table; ‘this 
distinction should be accepted as it gives one a better chance of 
escaping the vermin.’ .. . 

In districts where there were neither khans nor coffee-houses 
the peasants would usually provide a night’s lodging : ‘ A peasant’s 
cottage is a long narrow building without any interior partitions 
and it usually admits rain in abundance.’ 

In addition to these inconveniences a tour of Greece had its 
risks, as is evident from the sixteen maxims and twenty-eight rules 
for the preservation of health given by Mr. Murray, the warning 
that everything else should be left behind rather than the quinine 
pills, and a final characteristic sentence : 
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‘But there is no dependence to be placed upon the efficacy 
of medicine, or a regime however strictly enforced, without a well- 
grounded confidence in the goodness of Providence and the suffici- 
ency of Its power for our protection in all places.’ . 


To one who had toured Greece an expedition through India can 
have offered no terrors. In those days a single first-class fare to 
Madras was £100. Married couples paid £250. In addition, pas- 
sengers furnished their own cabins at a cost of £40 or £50. The 
list of requisite articles is interesting: it includes 


‘a sofa, double sofa, swing-cot, mattresses and feather pillows, set 
of mahogany drawers in two parts, a washstand to form a table, 
a looking-glass, a candle and snuffers, a footbath and water-can, 
carpet, broom, brush, mop and dust-pan, also a bag containing a 
hammer, some nails cleats and cord.’ 


Nor could a man travel without books, though as 


‘ nothing is so great an incumbrance as a multitude of books . . . 
and the objects which command attention at the different stages 
of the tour come in too rapid succession to allow much time for 
study on the road,’ 


the line is drawn at ten to be selected from a list which includes 
Elphinstone’s History of India and that by Lord Mahon, Thornton’s 
British India, nine volumes of Mills, Brigg’s Mahomedan Power in 
four volumes and various learned tomes dealing separately with 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, etc., with a few biographies and works 
on travel. 

There is-plenty of good solid information in the ‘ Handbook ’ 
itself wherein chronological tables begin 1400 B.c. and one is told 
‘ What to Observe on the Overland Journey.’ 

Transit through Egypt was arranged by the Pasha, but the 
inclusive charge left ‘extras’ which amounted to as much as 15s. 
or 20s. a day, excessive, perhaps, but honesty compels Mr. Murray 
to point out that inns have to be kept open for travellers at all 
times ‘ and when these are not in transit the inn-keepers are wholly 
idle.’ 

Baggage was sent on by camel, and the tourist, left with a single 
carpet bag, selected his mode of travel. He could go by train or 
up the Canal. ‘A sailing boat traverses the distance in about 
eight hours, one tugged by horses in ten, and a high-powered steamer 
will do it in five’... . 

In the earlier volumes the requirements of ladies are somewhat 
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slurred if not altogether omitted, but full amends are made in 
the Indian Handbook : 

‘A lady will require among other things :— 


12 calico chemises at 3s. 6d. 
24 cambric chemises at 4s. 6d. 
2 corsets at 6s. 6d. 
6 corded petticoats at 6s. 6d. 
6 middle petticoats at 3s. 9d. 
4 flannel petticoats at 6s. 6d. (Lady travellers should also take 
with them a bale of 12 yards of fine flannel.) 
24 calico nightgowns at 4s. 
12 nightcaps (common) at 3s. 6d. 
24 cambric trowsers (plain) at 3s. 6d. 
12 cambric trowsers (trimmed) at 5s. 6d. 
6 mosquito trowsers for sleeping in. 
24 lisle thread hose at 3s. 
6 lisle thread hose (with lace fronts) at 5s. 6d. 
2 black silk hose at 7s. 6d. 
6 thread or silk gloves. (Does this mean pairs ?) 
12 kid gloves sewn with thread. (Ladies’ gloves should be tried 
on previous to starting so that they take the form of the 
hand, otherwise they shrink and are not serviceable.)’ .. . 


Her tooth-brushes (‘six’) were to cost 9d. each. but oddly 
enough the two nail-brushes that were regarded as essential were 
marked at 3s. each. And she must take 2 lb. of windsor 
and fancy soaps. Men, apparently, did not use soap, for none is 
mentioned on the masculine list, although this, too, is detailed : 


‘An English jockey-cap (indispensable for a gentleman). 
36 pairs of brown cotton half-hose at 1s. 

2 pairs of dogskin gloves at 2s. 

1 foul clothes bag at 6s. 6d... .’ 


A delightful section of this volume is the vocabulary wherein 
are illuminating phrases in 


‘the principal languages spoken in India: “ Torch-bearer, do not 
let that torch flare in my face... . If you overcharge I will 
complain to a magistrate.... Let one speak at a time!.. 

Let the feet of the bed stand in water to keep the ants off... . 
Do not smoke the milk. ... Tell the bearers that their reward 
depends upon their conduct. ... Is this bed clean? Are there 
any bugs, fleas or other insects? ... Has any sick person slept 
on this bed lately? Is there an epidemic in this village? ... 
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Is there a medical man in this place? Is he native or European ? 
Send for him whosoever he may be! [There follows an intimate 
interview in five tongues.] What is the price of this article? 
If cheap I will buy, otherwise I can do without it. Say at one 
word exactly how much! ”’ 


The story is completed by a mother’s interview with the ayah : 
* Why does the child cry so ? ’"—and a few phrases that a lady would 
be likely to use when waited upon by her tailor: 


‘I want a gown made of this pattern, out of this muslin! Cut 
it out before me and don’t waste the cloth. ... Now go to Miss 
Moore’s tailor, see the turban he is making for Miss Moore and 
make me one exactly like it. [Then follows a wail.] This gown 
does not fit me at all! ... See how wide it is in the waist and 
how shapeless the sleeve ! ’ 


In truth Mr. Murray is right when he tells us that a good traveller 
must have an inexhaustible fund of philosophy. 


INTERLUDE. 


Mary AmanpaA, all sedately moving 

In quiet ways of gentleness and peace, 

Waits for her lover; makes a life of loving 

Fill all the moments till her waiting cease. 

A bent old man with clever knotted fingers 

Keeps trim the highway where she daily goes, 

Slipping his blade in where the dew still lingers 

On thorn or hemlock, blackberry and rose. 

He knows not Mary, yet each time she passes 

Stands to salute her with respectful smile, 

His sickle still, for once, among the grasses— 

Touches his cap in grave old-fashioned style. 
So, Father Time, whilst she must waiting go, 
Touch thou thy forelock,—and forget to mow. 


M. E. D. Pountney. 
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BUZZARDS AT HOME. 
BY DOUGLAS GORDON. 


Buzzarps usually proclaim the whereabouts of their home only 
too unmistakably. Those interminable aerial circlings which con- 
stitute one of the most beautiful passages in the spring pageant 
leave little doubt as to the centre from which the motive power 
is drawn. The lark sings above its nesting-place; the buzzard, 
incapable of musical rhapsodies, seeks passionate expression in 
demonstrating the one accomplishment of which he is a past-master, 
and bold must be the critic who can assert that either bird, in its 
own especial line, attains a higher level of achievement. 

If prowess in any form may be accounted beauty, then Nature 
has distributed her gifts among the feathered races with remark- 
able impartiality. There are few birds that possess no quality 
calculated to inspire admiration, and, as a general rule, it is the 
weaker and less ornamental species that have acquired the power 
of song. It is worthy of note that among the large birds there 
is no accomplished musician. Even the curlew, ‘silver-tongued ’ 
and ever melodious, unless alarmed, rings few changes when trilling 
his fife-call over the marshes. Generally speaking, the larger the 
bird the harsher its voice, and, in many cases, the more limited 
its capacity for vocal expression. Yet to the larger birds belong 
for the most part the highly developed intelligence, the charm of 
physical power, the dignity, and, most enviable of all perhaps, the 
incomparable grace of movement that the rapacious species has 
made so peculiarly its own. 

The buzzard is one of the few birds that has mastered the art 
of suspension in mid-space without perceptible motion. The wide- 
spread, buoyant wings seem scarcely conscious of the weight they 
support, and yet the perch, when the bird alights, appears to be 
selected for its substantial character. It sets especial store upon 
a stout, bare stub, for the monopoly of which it is jealous even 
of its mate. I once watched a pair circling for the greater part 
of the afternoon over such a perch. Now and again one of the 
birds, as though weary of flight, would settle upon the stub, present- 
ing a bold silhouette against a clear April sky. No sooner had it 
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composed itself comfortably, however, than the other would drop © 


like a bolt, push it from its perch and annex the vacated place, 
while the dispossessed one resumed its aeronautic exercise. The 
successful claimant would remain for a few minutes, as though to 
justify its conduct, then rejoin its mate in space. Whether the 
proceeding had any romantic significance, and if so, whether lag- 
gardness in love or coyness on the part of a wayward mistress were 
at the root of the matter were questions upon which the buzzards 
alone could have thrown any light. 

In air, this bird is not an acrobat like the raven. His evolutions 
are too stately, his curves too polished and serene to admit the 
sudden breathless somersaults and dives in which the darker aero- 
naut specialises. Yet, watching those wonderful wing competitions 
so common between the two species in early spring, little doubt 
remains in the observer’s mind as to which bird is the grander in 
flight. Attached to the raven’s movements there is at least a 
suspicion of effort, evidenced in the occasional rapid fanning of 
great ragged wings, as the monarch of the crow tribe whirls in 
agitated circles about his ampler-pinioned antagonist. But the 
buzzard upon such occasions employs no apparent impetus other 
than the operation of the winds which he harnesses to his need 
with such complete mastery of poise and judgment. There is a 
barely perceptible tilt of extended plumes, as with a deft stoop 
or glide he evades the raven’s deadly lunge, which, if accurately 
delivered, would certainly bring him flapping to earth, and, taking 
into account the expansive wing span that a buzzard presents to 
an enemy’s thrust, the fact that the latter is seldom, if ever, success- 
ful speaks well for his dexterity. It is further significant that the 
bellicose raven, as a rule almost incredibly slow to learn wisdom 
in such matters, after days occupied in futile onslaught, appears 
to admit the buzzard’s invulnerability—so far at least that the 
mid-air encounters lose the character of serious attack and defence, 
each bird, or pair, executing its independent evolutions even to 
the extent of overlapping the other’s figures in flight without any 
sign of friction. Serious hostilities, indeed, cease sooner than might 
be expected. Each bird seems to recognise the advisability of 
tolerating the other within reasonable proximity—a provision emin- 
ently essential in a locality where species possessing such similar 
requirements are both tolerably plentiful. So similar, indeed, are 
their needs and general way of life, that one writer in 1785 
actually classifies them as birds of a common order. 
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When an armistice has been declared with its black neighbours, 

the buzzard’s warlike activities are not necessarily at an end. 
Conventionally a peaceable bird, and actually seldom aggressive, 
he has his private affrays of which very little appears to be known, 
since the buzzard possesses the art of keeping many of his most 
interesting secrets to himself. One may study the bird for many 
years without discovering anything more than the mere outlines 
of its history, yet now and again it falls to the lot of the casual 
observer to witness an interesting incident. 

This may occur in any quiet valley flanked by buzzard-haunted 
woods, and the approved hour seems to be some languid mid-April 
afternoon when the primroses wilt in the premature heat, which 
draws forth the exotic fragrance of the gorse-bloom and a faint 
shimmer over the marshy hollows where curlews call. There may 
not be a bird in sight, ieast of all a buzzard, when suddenly, as if 
from nowhere, five or six of the huge hawks appear, circling and 
swooping low over some little brackeny space or clearing among 
the gorse-brakes. 

Alighting at last upon mole-heaps or stumps, the great wild 
birds take stock of one another like rival competitors in a forth- 
coming tournament. Then, as though inspired by mutual aversion, 
two birds advance and engage. The remainder, approaching, par- 
ticipate at the first opportunity, and within a short space of time 
a general passage of arms ensues, a8 when a number of dogs take 
part in a quarrel, the belligerents in this case occasionally mounting 
and wheeling above the battle-ground, then returning to earth to 
resume hostilities. 

The object of this curious affray provides ground for consider- 
able difference of opinion. It has its counterpart to some extent 
in the frequently recorded proceedings of other birds, such as black 
game, but whether the true motive has yet been discovered is 
another matter. In the case of the buzzards, it would seem from 
one instance observed at comparatively close quarters, that the 
birds concerned were mostly males, and thus it might happen that 
three or four unmated individuals might find themselves in pursuit 
of one female—in the position, indeed, of ‘ travelling’ foxes who 
for the time being forget the real object of desire in the indulgence 
of general recriminations. 

It is probable, again, that upon an average, male birds may 
predominate, the females being more easily destroyed at nesting- 
time. In certain seasons the scarcity of hens may be so pro- 
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nounced that even mated pairs are beset by detached bachelors 
or widowers, which may account, not only for the ‘ free fights’ 
occasionally witnessed, but for the small companies of three or 
four birds that may be seen cruising aloft in early spring. 

All differences finally settled and ‘ connubial leagues agreed,’ 
the buzzards embark upon nest-building operations about the 
middle of April. At this stage the birds not infrequently adopt 
a cautious attitude inconsistent with their customary manner of 
inviting attention, and the actual work is conducted with remark- 
able secrecy and expedition. Indeed, at times they conceal their 
comings and goings so skilfully as to convey the impression that 
the site has been deserted, and the interesting secret may not be 
revealed until the brooding bird is surprised upon her nest. They 
are fastidious as well as rapid builders, and more than one nest 
may be constructed before being finally approved by the 
architects. 

It is only reasonable to assume that birds possess no sense of 
picturesque effect, yet few works of art could exceed the austere 
beauty of a buzzard’s eyrie. The two or three handsomely marked 
eggs strike so bold a note against the dark framework of the nest 
in the construction of which power as well as crude dexterity is 
displayed. There is little attempt at comfort or the scrupulous 
care with which a member of the crow family prepares its nursery. 
Indeed, the crude severity of the structure constitutes much of 
its charm, while its very position, placed high in a great rocking 
pine—the most characteristic site—with the wild confusion of 
greenery beneath, can scarcely fail to be impressive. The natural 
tendency of the species is to build at a great height, and where 
tall trees of an outstanding character are available these are com- 
monly selected. Partiality is shown for a wooded eminence, the 
most tempestuous gales having no terrors for the buzzards, while 
high ground naturally facilitates an extensive field of vision. As 
usual in such matters, however, departures from general practice 
occur. Now and again one comes across a nest within fifteen feet 
of the ground, and while a strong fork of the main trunk usually 
supports the structure, it is occasionally placed in the most insecure 
position. 

It seems scarcely reasonable to assume that a bird, when build- 
ing, studies the question of accessibility, being itself independent 
of such considerations as altitude or the facilities of ascent required 
by a human being. Its tendency to judge mankind from its own 
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standpoint is sufficiently obvious. Upon the other hand, one finds 
constant food for thought when noting the sites selected. Like 
the jay, the buzzard evinces a marked predilection for trees that 
incline from the perpendicular, and in consequence are apt to dis- 
courage a would-be climber. That the practice also accentuates 
the difficulty of building is plain, the nest acquiring an inevitable 
tilt earthwards. To this, however, the buzzard appears to be in- 
different, although, even when the bird returns to the same site 
the following year, the nest proves unsuitable for further use. It 
is compelled to rebuild in a new position, upon which account one 
may see two nests within a foot or so of one another. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the actual structure is 
the green lining—if it may be so described. For this peculiarity 
there appears to be no satisfactory explanation. It is not a matter 
of employing the nearest material, being rather a deliberate act, 
involving at times considerable effort and difficulty. Presumably 
the bird, in pursuing this habit, merely obeys the urge of an instinct 
the purpose of which is no longer apparent. The matter collected 
seems insufficient either to provide protection for eggs or young 
against the rough framework, or to aid incubation by fermenting. 
That the supply is replenished while the bird broods is improbable, 
the loose fragments upon the fringe of the nest being either dis- 
placed by the buzzard in its hasty departure or remaining fresher 
upon account of having escaped the pressure of the bird’s body. 
There is reason to believe that greenery is occasionally placed in 
an old nest before the female has decided whether to repair or 
rebuild, but in this respect one is liable to mistake fresh growth for 
material newly deposited. Tufts of pine-needles, roughly torn from 
their parent twigs are commonly used, but occasionally grass is 
plucked for the purpose, and if roots or earth remain attached, 
fresh life springs from this source as the woodwork of the nest 
decays. 

Apart from this one peculiarity which seems to be general, few 
birds display more individuality as builders. In the size of the 
nest alone the disparity revealed is remarkable. At times an 
entirely new structure is large enough to baffle any effort at in- 
spection even when the site has been reached. Upon other occa- 
sions the erection is no bigger than the nest of a sparrowhawk. 
These latter examples do not necessarily represent the work of 
young builders. There is no perceptible improvement in the work 
of a bird that returns to the same wood for a period of years, or, 
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in a case recently noted, of two nests in the same tree. It is prob- 
able that certain individuals excel in the craft while others do not 
—a circumstance by no means peculiar to this species. There are 
sparrowhawks that habitually utilise the nests of other birds, even 
as there are tawny owls that incubate in rabbit-holes. The cuckoo, 
it must be remembered, according to convention, does not select 
her victims indiscriminately, confining her attentions to birds of 
the same race as her own foster-parents. Upon a corresponding 
principle, it is possible that the tendency to build heavily or lightly, 
like the partiality displayed for some particular species of tree, 
may run in the individual strain, each bird adopting that site which 
in general character most closely resembles its own earliest, if sub- 
conscious, impressions of an eyrie. This theory would further 
serve to account for the discrepancies so often noted in the accounts 
of reliable observers from different localities. Two nests, built 
respectively, in 1931 and 1932, within a hundred yards of one 
another, might have been identified as the work of the same builder 
by the almost precise similarity, not only of position, but of the 
trees chosen. These were oaks, the main trunk of each having a 
somewhat peculiar bend when nearing the summit, the topmost 
branches forming a strongly forked and decided crown which seem- 
ingly appealed to the individual taste of that particular buzzard. 
In the spring of 1933, though in evidence during March, the bird 
forsook the wood, but whether on account of inability to find a 
similar tree, or for some other reason, one could not say. Another 
equally outstanding example occurred a few years ago upon the 
same estate. In this case, the approved position was a mighty 
crotch about midway between root and crown. The trees—again 
both oaks—stood deep in a large wood, the two eyries resembling 
one another to an extent that almost baffled distinction. 

It is somewhat remarkable that a buzzard so seldom reoccupies 
a good site. This, of course, occasionally happens, in certain cases 
for several years in succession, but such instances can only be 
regarded as exceptions to a common rule. Whether they may be 
looked upon as proof of exceptional desirability, or some peculiar 
disposition upon the bird’s part constitutes another question. 
Evidence rather points to the latter supposition. In one instance 
under notice—that of a bird which for several seasons persisted 
in returning to a nest despite frequent molestation, even involving 
the loss of the young—the eyrie possessed neither the advantage 
of solitude nor inaccessibility. It seemed to be a case of either 
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folly or indolence, and even in the latter event, safer quarters might 
have been found without undue effort. 

The alternative eyrie theory, or that of nesting-places used in 
regular rotation, has obtained a measure of credence. It is one 
of many hard to established or disprove. The principal difficulty 
lies in the number of years that must elapse before any observer 
can be in a position to make an authoritative statement. Un- 
fortunately, few individual buzzards stand much chance of surviving 
so protracted a period, while even if a nest is reoccupied after the 
lapse of two or three seasons, nobody can positively assert that 
the bird which takes possession is the original builder. Personally, 
I have found no evidence to prove or even suggest that a buzzard 
ever makes use of a nest that it has not itself constructed, but, 
apart from apparent precedent, there is no valid reason for sup- 
posing it to be averse to doing so. It seems probable that more 
birds adopt this course at times than is generally supposed, one 
of the most remarkable instances being a recent fully authenticated 
case of a moorhen which appropriated the disused home of a magpie, 
some ten feet above ground. 

When annexing a nest, a bird usually selects that of some other 
species. This may be due to a tacitly recognised. ‘ sense of pro- 
perty,’ or to the promptings of the same instinct that renders the 
more intelligent animals averse to cannibalism. If, therefore, a 
nursery is reoccupied by one of the same race, the bird is regarded 
as the builder. In the buzzard’s case, however, the occurrence is 
too irregular to suggest any method systematically pursued. Upon 
the contrary, it seems evident that no system is observed. The 
bird merely obeys the impulses of its own restless spirit which is 
averse to regularity of habit, unless constrained by force of cir- 
cumstances, Apparently, it soon wearies of any nesting-place, no 
matter how desirable, selecting another spot, perhaps miles away 
and from every point of view less suitable. Its ultimate return 
may depend upon its term of life, or—more probably—upon the 
promptings of its own wayward fancy. 

Like most rapacious birds, a buzzard is bold to the pitch of 
folly in all matters connected with her nest. During the early 
stages of incubation she is not easily surprised at her post. Her 
clear yellow eye is one of the keenest that sweeps the woodland, 
and while the danger is still distant she slips away with astonishing 
silence, and, had she the wisdom to hold aloof, the intruder as often 
as not would be little the wiser. The suspense, however, proves 
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too great for avian resolution, finding expression before long in 
the angry wailing scream which is sufficiently intelligible to ears 
accustomed to interpret wild cries. Not satisfied with so eloquent 
a betrayal of her secret, the bird soon appears, swooping low over 
the trees, her every movement suggestive of alarm which becomes 
the more apparent if one approaches the eyrie. Later, when her 
task is nearing completion, she quits the nest more reluctantly, 
remaining at times until the trunk of the tree is actually struck, 
when she flaps off heavily, returning within a few seconds to circle 
the tree, uttering loud, angry cries which assume a more distressful 
note if the enemy evinces any disposition toclimb. The high-pitched, 
gull-like scream becomes almost guttural in its intensity, and seldom 
fails to bring the male bird upon the scene almost immediately. 

If one climbs, the birds descend lower and lower, their light 
breasts agleam as they wheel and hover until, unable longer to 
endure the sight at close quarters, they sail away, circling the spot 
once or twice at a vast height, but for the most part effacing them- 
selves to allappearance. That they still watch from afar is evident, 
however, withdrawal being the sure signal for their return within 
a few minutes. They are eminently suspicious of supervision of 
any sort, and are not easily outwitted by the customary artifices. 

Should the weather prove inclement at hatching-time, the 
female continues to cover the nestlings long after they chip shell, 
brooding over them almost as assiduously as over eggs. During 
the cold spring of 1932, one buzzard under observation was in 
almost constant occupation of the nest for six weeks, and I have 
found a bird covering young ones as large as newly hatched goslings 
in late May. This care is doubtless necessary, the rate of mortality 
among young buzzards being high. Though two may be hatched, 
as often as not one only appears to reach maturity, which circum- 
stance has probably given rise to the supposition that one ousts 
or destroys the other. Whether this happens in reality seems ex- 
tremely doubtful, although disagreement in the nest might con- 
ceivably prove fatal to a confirmed weakling. In all likelihood it 
is a case of the stronger bird securing the lion’s share of the food 
supply, an inequality of division that the parents seem incapable 
of rectifying, as anyone may discover by watching a family of 
swallows a-row upon a coping. The circumstance, moreover, is 
not unusual in the case of small broods, although one might have 
expected the reverse, the proverbial ‘ pigeon pair’ providing a 
stock example. Doubtless, here again much depends upon in- 
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dividual parents, as many as three young buzzards being reared 
at times. 

It is noteworthy that the larger birds of prey produce the 
smaller families—possibly a provision upon the part of Nature to 
counteract the greater difficulty presented by their maintenance. 
It is further significant—and fortunate, too, for other wild life— 
that the mightier raptores depend upon the dead rather than the 
living for their main food supplies. Even the white-tailed eagle 
derives its principal sustenance from the discarded store of the 
ocean, while the great strength of the buzzard—great as compared 
with the creatures upon which it might easily prey—is more fre- 
quently expended upon the dissection of the mountain sheep already 
dead from exposure, than in the destruction of living animals. 
To transport the comparatively buiky carcass of even a Scotch 
lamb to its eyrie would prove no light task. Small mammals, 
birds or reptiles are not easily obtained in considerable quantities, 
and since young buzzards, like eaglets, are lusty feeders, it is 
essential that the number of hungry young beaks should be limited. 

When adverse conditions demand the protracted presence of the 
mother bird at the eyrie, the full task of maintenance inevitably 
falls upon the male, and since effective hunting upon his part is 
confined to those periods when moles are ‘heaving’ or young 
rabbits are above ground, his energies at such times are taxed to 
the uttermost. This involves the exercise of methodical tactics 
foreign to the buzzard’s erratic disposition. He adapts himself to 
circumstances, however, and during late afternoon or in the still- 
ness of the long spring evening he may be seen cruising ceaselessly 
over the meadows where moles are working, or returning from 
rabbit-haunted slopes, with the long grey legs of his latest victim 
dangling pathetically from his triumphant claws. During the 
midday heat, when reptiles are basking upon sunny banks or upon 
the fringes of the swamps, he permits the moles to excavate in 
peace for a while, and sets himself the task of procuring a lighter 
diet. This is work at which his race excels, even the viper being 
unable to hold its own in localities where buzzards abound. Upon 
the outskirts of Northern Dartmoor, for example, it would be easy 
to indicate warm-lying, rocky slopes, famous as hotbeds of vipers 
not so many years ago. The buzzard has considerably strengthened 
its status in this particular district within the past few seasons, 
and, as a direct consequence the viper has become correspondingly 
scarce upon the hills which constitute the big hawk’s principal range. 
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The nest or lair of any rapacious creature is always liable to 
yield the unexpected in some shape or form. I have discovered 
the eggs of kestrel and woodpigeon in the stoat’s larder; a young 
tawny owl—alive and unhurt—in the grim nursery of a carrion 
crow; @ sparrowhawk’s egg under the home bush of a magpie; 
and, not the least curious, a wild duck’s egg has been found in a 
buzzard’s nest. In the last instance, there can be little doubt as 
to the responsible agency, although the buzzard does not habitually 
prey upon eggs. The circumstances, none the less, suggest an 
untold story. Exposed eggs are certainly regarded as the per- 
quisite of almost any creature that can be described as even mildly 
carnivorous, but, assuming that the buzzard had discovered this 
easy means of livelihood, one might have expected to see an accumu- 
lation of shells at the eyrie, wild fowl being plentiful in the locality. 
There is, of course, the bare possibility that the egg had been 
deposited in its unusual place by the lawful owner. The nest, as 
it happened, was a somewhat extraordinary one, most uncharacter- 
istic of the buzzard’s customary home, being low-placed and near 
the extremity of a lateral bough. The duck might even have 
annexed it and commenced to lay before discovering to whom it 
belonged. The species, it should be remarked, is occasionally 
parasitic, and, by curious coincidence, I have seen a mallard’s 
nest containing no less than twenty eggs within fifty yards of 
that identical spot. So abnormally large a clutch must certainly 
have represented the combined efforts of two ducks, one of which 
must have neglected to build for herself. 

It should be remarked that one finds no remains of game-birds 
at the buzzard’s eyrie. His sole offences from the sportsman’s or 
gamekeeper’s point of view lie in the obviously unnerving effect 
produced by his presence upon the brooding grouse, and in his 
undeniable propensity for removing rabbits from traps or snares, 
although, needless to add, he finds few opportunities of indulging 
this inclination during the breeding season when the toll levied 
would be heaviest. He also possesses an unfortunate disposition 
to meddle in affairs with which he should have no concern, and 
by descending to baits intended for less distinguished bandits, such 
as carrion crows or magpies, too often falls a victim in their stead. 
In this way a considerable number has been destroyed by accident 
upon a neighbouring estate. 

The regularity with which food is brought to the nest, or the 
length of any interval that elapses, must depend upon the success 
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of the hunter. The game sought is not always forthcoming, and 
no rapacious animal can depend upon killing at any specified time. 
When conditions prove unfavourable, supplies may fail, and upon 
the same principle, one can assign no definite period during which 
the young birds occupy the eyrie. If the season is propitious and 
food abundant, they naturally mature the faster. Again, even 
when the brood consists of two only, one may visibly outgrow the 
other, partly, no doubt, for the reasons already given. 

Young buzzards are unwieldy creatures when first they attempt 
to fly, manipulating their huge wings with the same awkwardness 
that an unskilled rower displays with his oars. They are as clamor- 
ous and fretful as spoilt children, and must tax the resources of the 
parents to the uttermost. When they are capable of more or less 
responsible flight, though still unable to indulge in lofty or pro- 
longed evolutions, the old birds leave them for the most part to 
their own devices—the one possible course, no doubt—and it is at 
this stage that the young buzzard is liable to get himself into 
trouble. Unaware of his own limitations, his ambition frequently 
exceeds his discretion by inducing him to wander too far afield. 
His still unpractised wings prove unequal to the task of carrying 
him home again, or conveying him out of harm’s way should danger 
threaten. 

Memory retains a vivid impression of one youthful buccaneer 
stranded at the approach of evening upon a lone wind-warped pine 
on the summit of Haldon. Around him a broad heathery waste 
offered no friendly cover, and he seemed quite the most forlorn 
object in all that extensive landscape. Westwards, the peaks and 
misty-blue undulations of Dartmoor glowed under the sunset. To 
the east, softened by distance, lay Exeter City, with the long green 
vale of the Exe reaching seawards, and farther again, beyond the 
bright ribbon of the river, the ‘ Plain of Devon’ stretched towards 
the Atlantic coastline and the homes of the wild red deer. <A wide 
landscape, but the desolate plaint of the young buzzard expressed 
no satisfaction at this vision of future empire. It was a cry emanat- 
ing from a lonely heart that is troubled with no consideration other 
than hunger of body and soul—forms of distress by no means 
confined to frail human nature. 














THE WATCHER. 
BY MYRTLE JOHNSTON. 


THE room was absolutely quiet. Even the clock on the table 
beside the big bed had been stopped, lest its ticking disturb the 
heavy stillness, and so, for the past two days, had indicated five- 
past three. Blinds and curtains drawn across the window deadened 
all outside sounds. The room was shrouded in a deep, shaded 
dusk, so that the man in the bed, when he woke, and opened his 
weary eyes, knew it was not yet night. 

Five-past three! How was it always five-past three? Surely 
he had slept for several hours. 

‘Must wind that clock,’ he thought, as always when he hap- 
pened to wake facing it. If he woke on the other side, his first 
thought was always of a certain tattered strip of wallpaper that 
should be mended. It depended really on the position in which 
they set him to sleep. 

He glimpsed the dull glow of the fire, and the blur that was 
the armchair in which his wife sat upright, as was her custom, with 
slightly bent head over her book, before his eyelids fell heavily, and 
he let them lie. From his besetting, confused, uncomfortable 
sensations, one sharply disentangled itself. He was thirsty. 

With painful effort he reopened his eyes and focused them on 
the dim figure. 

‘Mel!’ 

But was that all he could do, that tiny, almost soundless whisper ? 
She had not heard. No wonder! He could scarcely hear it him- 
self. He must try again. Wait a little. His head was throbbing 
and sweat running down into his eyes, as though he had, at least, 
tried to sit up. He could not try again just yet. But how thirsty 
he was! And a great sense of his own helplessness and pitifulness 
swept over him. A drink of water! Just a little water—and he 
couldn’t put out his hand and get it. Couldn’t ask for it any 
more than a baby. Of course she ought to be watching him. It 
was pretty damn hard on a man, pretty rotten luck—— 

He had sunk into forgetfulness again. But what was this that 
had roused him? It was worse than the thirst. It was dreadful. 
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He had never felt like this before. He lay still, turning his eyes 
from side to side, while his forehead grew cold and damp with pain, 
and he began to get frightened. 

‘Mel!’ 

Why didn’t she come to him? Couldn’t she hear? But he 
must make her hear. He was afraid. Something was happening 
to him. ; 

‘M-Mel! ’ 

Of course she didn’t like him to call her that. In her mad- 
dening, affected way she never would answer when he said it. 

‘TI know it’s a joke, Cyril, darling,’ she would say, ‘ but, if you 
knew how I really dislike it, you wouldn’t do it.’ But it was 
mean of her to keep that up now when it hurt so to whisper. 

‘ Melita!’ 

The fire flickered gently, and the figure in the chair remained 
motionless, head bent over the book. 

Then he must try to reach the ether himself and give himself 
an injection. The idea had come to him that it was past the time 
for his injection, and she had forgotten it, and without it his strength 
would sink and sink until nothing was left. It was the form in 
which the first apprehension of death presented itself, and it filled 
him with panic. 

The medicine chest—that was where they put it. It was 
wonderful stuff. It would save him. Try not to mind this giddi- 
ness. Rolla little this way—this way——__ No, damn it, he was too 
weak. When he tried to raise his head the air grew black, and, 
sick and exhausted, he cowered back on the pillow. Couldn’t she 
see him trying? His eyes roved wildly to the motionless figure. 

‘If I can’t get that stuff, I’m done for.’ And there was no 
one to know or see. He might be a tramp dying in the roadside. 
A few tears crawled down his cheek... . 

It is hard to say when dawned the first hint of the suspicion, 
that made his heart stand still. It was a mere whisper at first, 
persisting like a guest sure of acceptance. The terror it implied is 
comparable only to the childhood nightmare of a familiar, loving 
face transformed into a demon’s, with this difference—that the 
essence of the nightmare is the fearful, absolute unreasonableness 
of the phenomenon. It was simply that, whereas he had blamed 
his wife for not watching him, he knew suddenly that she both 
saw, and heard, him very well. 

To die alone—it had seemed the supreme horror. 
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‘Oh, God ! ’"—he began now wildly to pray—‘ let me die alone. 
Let her not stay here! Make her go, make her go——’ 

But the fire flickered on, and she continued to sit immovable : 
and he ceased to suspect and, instead, knew that she did not mean 
to come to him, and so she meant him to die. 

‘Oh, God, oh, God——’ not that that was any use. Whatever 
God there was must be on Melita’s side. She went to church so 
often, and helped the Vicar with all his putrid parish shows. Prob- 
ably she had consulted God about this, kneeling very straight and 
stiff in her pew after one of their Sunday morning wrangles over 
his disinclination for church. She would certainly consider it very 
carefully. She was incapable of acting on impulse. And his mind 
suddenly played him a strange trick, so that he was telling that 
to Ray during one of their fugitive meetings. They were at a table 
in the garden of one of the little country inns that dot the road 
from Wareham to Bournemouth. He had forgotten its name, but 
he held Ray’s hand again, and saw her eyes, frank and tender 
and sympathetic, while he had tried, haltingly, to explain a little. 

‘We can’t even drive over to a flick in the evening on the hop, 
without a lot of fuss and preparation. If she could only some- 
times shoot upstairs, and get her hat and go off without a question. 
But it’ll mean missing dinner, and we can’t have it early because 
it’s a joint. Sandwiches, in the car? There’s nothing to make 
them with and the shops are shut. If only I’d suggested it in the 
morning—— And when I say, “ Damn it, Mel,”—no I don’t say 
that—I don’t often swear at her—when I say, “ All right, let’s 
leave it,” she looks at me as if I’d hit her; and then she goes and 
fusses the cook over a picnic basket as elaborate as if we were ten. 
Plates and napkins, etc., so that we have to stop the car and waste 
about half an hour over it. By the time we start she’s warmed 
up to the idea and quite girlishly ecstatic, and I’m wishing I’d never 
mentioned the darn thing.’ 

‘It’s because her mind moves so slowly,’ said Ray. 

‘Oh, Ray, it’s such a relief to talk to you. You're so sweet, 
and you always understand.’ 

If only Ray were here now, to stroke his pain away with her 
kind, cool fingers, to stand between him and that terrible figure. 
A spasm of dizziness seized him. He felt himself choking. He 
dared not look at Melita, but he seemed, instead, to see her, 
motionless still, on her knees in the little church, the congregation 
of their friends and the tradespeople shuffling round her, while, with 
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all her laborious and exasperating conscientiousness, she stated her 
case. 

‘ My husband, I am at last forced to realise, is a wicked man. I’ve 
always done my duty faithfully towards him. Ive made it a point 
to enter into all his interests, though he only jeers at mine.’ 

She would never take a decision without first ‘ asking divine 
guidance,’ as she called it, and which really meant long brooding 
over small things, silently turning things over and over-—— 

‘I know, Cyril, darling, there may be those who are strong 
enough to stand alone. But I’m so weak. I really am too weak.’ 

But that wasn’t her voice. It was Ray’s. He heard the mis- 
chievous lilt under her assumption of a confidential, husky earnest- 
ness; he smelt the pine needles under their picnic tablecloth. 

‘Don’t, Ray! It’s marvellous, but too abominably life-like.’ 

Ray had unexpectedly flared out at him. 

‘ Well, she’s quite right, after all. We've no business to laugh, 
and I wouldn’t if she was really and truly religious. But she isn’t.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know, Ray. She’d have me on every parochial 
platform in the district if she could.’ 

‘Don’t be silly, my own one. The genuine article is, among 
other things, supposed to impart wisdom.’ 

‘ Wisdom—Melita! God!’ 

‘Why did you marry her, Cyril ?’ 

Ray must often have wondered that. Well it wasn’t as if he’d 
been ashamed to tell her. Lots of men did the same thing. 

* Some men would have considered that living on my money entailed 
certain obligations. Some wives would have harried him into earning 
a living; but I never once made him conscious of an obligation. 
He hated me from the first week of our honeymoon.’ 

Oh, how had she discovered ? He had always been so careful, 
and she was so stupid. He was not very clever, himself, of course ; 
but Melita, he used to think, was the stupidest person he’d ever 
known. 

‘No, Ray, perhaps it doesn’t show so much on the surface. 
You’d have to live with her, day in, day out, to know just what a 

fool that woman is. Sometimes I wonder if that’s not at the bottom 
of everything ! ’ 

‘Her stupidity ?’ 

‘Yes. It riles one after a time.’ 

‘She adores you, Cyril.’ 
He had replied modestly. 
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‘You know she does.’ 
‘Honestly, Ray, I believe if she saw through me I’d respect 
her more.’ 

‘He thinks me a fool.’ 

He writhed, biting his lips. Those mornings, when he sat 
opposite his wife, at breakfast, restive under her placid inanities, 
how, inwardly and sourly, she must have smiled ! 

‘He is unfaithful to me. He is unfaithful with a girl who is one 
of my friends, and whom I’ve had often to my house.’ 

He must have mentioned Ray in his delirium. Surely other- 
wise she could never have found out. 

It is true they had not always taken great care. Ray, indeed, 
towards the end, had seemed a little nervous sometimes. 

‘You know, Cyril, I really don’t see how she can help suspecting 
something. I’m sure other people do.’ 

‘My darling, anyone but Melita might. If she ever shows signs 
of being able to see through a glass wall, I’ll be on guard at once. 
In that case I’d become even more devoted to her. It’s those 
unofficial kisses between the official night and morning, that work 
the trick, you know.’ 

He had kissed his wife a good many times. 

‘He thinks me a fool.’ 

Was that, at bottom, the unforgivable thing? Her familiar, 
sloppy figure, there, which, for so long, had completely ceased to 
interest him, was become, on a sudden, as inscrutable as the 
Pyramids. 

If only she would say something—anything! This silence was 
killing him. 

‘I was not to blame that we had no children.’ 

For if she knew about Ray, she knew certainly what Ray had 
told him that day at the drenched race meeting. It was there 
because, with rain freezing them to the bone, they had had to stroll 
away in the open, to be free of all the people they knew, that he had 
caught the cold which became double pneumonia. 

In the darkness beginning to whirl round him, he saw Ray’s 
eyes once more, bright and careless still, but with a look deep down 
in them, that might at any moment leap to the surface and become 
panic. 

‘ But, Cyril, whatever’s going to happen? Surely Melita must 
divorce you now, mustn’t she ?’ 

‘ Melita wouldn’t divorce me for anything on earth.’ 
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‘But—but why not, Cyril?’ 
‘She wouldn’t think it right. It’d be no use arguing with her. 
It’s part of her religion. For her to break her marriage vows she’d 
think was just as wrong as committing a crime—whatever I might 
do!’ 

Ray shuddered. The rain was chilling their faces. He could 
feel that rain still on his forehead, a cold dew—what else could those 
drops be ?—and he was soaked in bed just as he had been in the 
fields. 

‘If she knew what you’ve done, though, Cyril, she’d never 
forgive you.’ 

He had forgotten what he answered to that. Perhaps he had 
laughed. He only remembered himself trying to comfort Ray, 
and, with such jingling, futile syllables, attempting to ask 
pardon. 

‘Oh, Ray, what a mess I’ve got you into! And I can’t move 
hand or foot to help you out. I’ve behaved like a beast—yes, I 
have—even though I never dreamt this would happen. And you 
understand, don’t you, Ray, dear darling, I’ve always wished we 
could be married. I’d marry you to-morrow——’ 

‘There was a moment when he wished I was dead. Lying one 
night beside me, he saw himself as a murderer, and even thought how 
it might be done. The cyanide tablets he uses for his photography look 
just like my yeast pillsa——’ 

Oh, no, no, no! That was fancy. No one could know that. 
It was buried inside him, never to be whispered to a soul. He had 
thrust it away with horror the next minute. In the morning he 
had forgotten it. He hadn’t meant it seriously—it had been just 
for a mad moment. 

Couldn’t he try to tell her that? He must try to explain. 

* Melita ! ’ 

It seemed his lungs must burst with the effort, and still it was 
only a mutter. And then he forgot his object in the stifling dizzi- 
ness that swept him. With a violent struggle he rolled over, and 
tried again to reach the table where lay salvation. It might not 
yet be too late. He never reasoned that if he got hold of the 
injection it could be taken from him. His reasoning power was 
weakening and the self-preserving instinct was, as always, strong in 
him. His breath rattled, his head was a throbbing shell of agony. 

He could see nothing now, not even the table, but, through the 
blackness that was shutting out all light, it seemed to him that the 
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figure in the chair had turned its head, and was looking full at 
him. 

‘ Melita, oh, Melita, come to me! Don’t do this, Melita. You 
said you were weak, and you were always. Don’t be strong now. 
I can’t bear it, Melita. Forgive me! Come and hold me tight in 
your arms, and speak to me, speak to me—— 

He did not hate her now. He could never have hated her, for 
this, before him, was hate, and it was beyond his capacity to feel, 
and it appalled him. What was he to have raised this monster ? 
He could not respond to, or defy, it. Confronting it, stripped bare 
of its decent covering, he saw, with a kind of compassion, his 
insignificance ; for such force to be marshalled against him was 
pitiable. 

And still he wriggled and strov- to reach the medicine chest 
on the table, though all his strength slightly disturbed the bed- 
clothes ; and he grew weaker and weaker, and the most agonising 
of his tortures was the sense of mortification in squirming thus 
under those watching eyes. 

At last he collapsed and lay still, while a sort of numbness 
began to steal over him until he knew he would not move again. 
He thought of Ray’s baby which would be born, and which he 
would never see. He wished Ray could see him now, and know 
that he was suffering for their folly, so much more dreadfully than 
she would suffer. She would cry when she heard he was dead. 
He, too, was sobbing now for the unbearable pathos of his fate. 
The sobs were hardly audible, and presently they ceased, and the 
room was, again, absolutely quiet, so that a coal falling into the 
grate startled like a crash, and wakened the woman by the fire 
from the heavy sleep, into which, tired out with nursing and watch- 
ing she had sunk more than an hourago. Her shoulders were aching. 
She must have slept sitting quite upright. She remained for a 
moment, looking dully at the flames, before there forced itself into 
her consciousness some idea of a change in the room. 

She glanced round quickly. It was not that the enclosed dusk 
had deepened. Hardly to be put into words, it was as though she 
had woken to find the room empty. 

Strangely uneasy, she approached the bed. 

‘ Are you awake, darling? It’s time for your injectp——’ 

The scream that completed the word woke the night nurse in 
her bedroom above and brought her running, drowsy-eyed, down 
stairs. 
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She saw her employer kneeling huddled by the bed, hands claw- 
ing the blankets. She looked into the bed, and then grasped the 
sobbing woman’s shoulder. 

‘Come, Mrs. Fane, you must pull yourself together. Hysterics 
won’t bring him back, you know.’ 

‘But, oh, his face, nurse! He must have suffered frightfully.’ 

The nurse tried, more firmly, to raise her to her feet, but she 
would not move. She cried wildly: ‘I was asleep. I was 
asleep.’ That was the awful thing. How explain to this 
wooden-faced fool that the death angel had entered and found her 
post deserted ? Cyril had gone down into the Valley, without 
her to hold his hand—her Cyril, for whom she would have died to 
save him pain, who was the best husband a woman ever had, who 
loved her so, though she was six years older, who had never looked 
at anyone else all the years they were married — 

‘ Yes, yes,’ said the nurse soothingly, leading her from the room. 


GIBRALTAR. 


I, Too, have known the thundering of War, 
Have stood, a lonely sentinel, to guard 

This passage of the seas 

Thro’ the relentless combats of the centuries. 


But now I see the blessed days of Peace 

Bathe in their sun my weight of armaments, 

Up from my harbour bring 

Naught, but, perchance, the sailors idly sauntering ; 


And, with the angry voice of cannon stilled, 

I wonder what now of my battle-wounds 

Can these young soldiers tell, 

Who pace the mellowed archways of my citadel. 

C. MansEL REECE, 

















A FORTNIGHT IN N.W. LURISTAN. 
BY FREYA STARK. 


Il. 


In the early morning we were very glad of our little glasses of 
boiling tea. Our hosts chipped sugar from the cone and heaped 
it in with real generosity, for tea and sugar are the two luxuries 
among the Lurs. They never expected to be paid in any way. 
They may contemplate a raid on their guest’s luggage while he 
sleeps, but that is another matter: it is the country’s national 
pastime, with rules of its own: and who are we after all to demand 
consistency in morals ! 

As the. sun climbed over Kuh Garu, I left Beira and the Sar- 
dari Naib, and set off with my original escort of two, to visit the 
Nurali Lurs of Abdul Khan in Dilfan. Though he was a friend 
of the Sardari’s, and to be trusted, we were not to stay away more 
than a day before rejoining our police on the west of Khava in 
Chavari. As we left them all behind us, the spirits of my Lur 
guide rose, and he yodelled in the freshness of the morning: but 
Hajji dragged behind with returning gloom. 

We skirted the southern edge of Khava south of the great 


mound of Cheha Husein, and noticed for the first time the great - 


rolling breadth of the beautiful plain. The track from Arjine and 
the Jungle comes in here. Strings of black cattle were creeping 
along it under their sacks of charcoal; the men’s white coats 
showed here and there, not tampered with as yet by the police. 
The men never gave a greeting of their own accord; but they 
smiled when spoken to, and seemed friendly in spite of their bad 
name. It takes them three days to make the charcoal, and four 
more to bring it from their homes to Nihavend: seven days in 
all, for which they get 12 krans, or 2s. 5d. 

We were now among the shallow hills we had seen from the 
Varazan Pass, and we followed a trough among them between 
two low ranges: it is called the Valley of Gatchnah, and belongs 
to the Nuralis. At the entrance to the valley we crossed the 
new road, and saw the deserted beginnings of three or four hovels, 
representing what the Persian newspapers describe as the ‘ Build- 
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ing of settled villages in Luristan.’ We soon left these feeble 
efforts, and rode from group to group of black tents, busy with 
the winnowing of their corn. Stubble-fields covered the easy 
slopes: there were neither houses nor trees; but a delightful 
openness, a sense of remoteness and peace and the gaiety of har- 
vest: the people were friendly on the way: the name of Abdul 
Khan worked like a passport: and as we went along, the women 
who carried flour to the tents, balancing it on their heads in small 
goatskins instead of sacks, would stop to exchange the frankest 
badinage with our guide, who was well known in the district. 

There were a few ruins of buildings in the valley, put up they 
told me by Abdul Khan’s father in the days before the Nuralis 
had been defeated by their enemy, the Emir Afshar from the 
south. Abdul Khan himself had to fly from him, and spent 
fifteen years in Nihavend, becoming civilised and incidentally 
learning how to smoke opium ; and he has only been able to return 
to his own country last year with the support of the government 
troops: hence his loyalty. His splendour, however, is dimmed, 
and as we went along, our acquaintance by the way would shake 
their heads and tell us that we should have seen the Nuralis of 
Dilfan in the days of their greatness. 

Abdul Khan was settled near the end of the little ills where 
a willow-tree or two break the line of the hills. The sun was 
sloping down into the afternoon when we arrived. We found him 
sitting on a mattress over a brazier in the dimness of his tent, a 
skeleton of a man with yellow parchment face wrecked by opium, 
but a pleasant and cordial host. In winter he reads Firdausi, and 
Persian translations of French novels, and he was immediately inter- 
ested and sympathetic to my quest for prehistoric Lurish skulls. 

The Valley of Gatchnah is lined from end to end with grave- 
yards of every date and description, and one need only explore 
a few hundred yards up either of its sides to find the looted and 
open remains of ancient tombs. 

He himself had never done so illegal a thing as to open a grave, 
said Abdul Khan, picking at his opium pipe with a bronze bodkin 
two or three thousand years old, and looking at me with the calm 
innocence of a Persian telling lies. ‘ But as it is the wish of my 
friend, the Sardari Naib, that you should see one, I will set my 
tribe to hunt for you, and if God wills we may find something 
to-day or to-morrow.’ 

I said I would give three tomans to anyone who found a grave 
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with the skull intact inside it. A wave of enthusiasm swept over 
the Nuralis. They scattered up every hillside within sight, in 
little parties led by men with long skewers, which they dug into 
the earth in an expert way to feel for the flat stones that roof the 
graves. It did not look as if it were their first effort of this kind. 
The graves are not usually more than two or three feet under- 
ground and seem to lie on the sides of low foothills. The earliest 
go far back to times when flints and rough earthenware alone 
were buried with the skeleton crouching in its narrow bed lined 
with stones: later come graves with flint and bronze together ; 
and round graves where the dead were seated, surrounded with 
potteries and bronzes; and the ‘ Lihagqs,’ which really belong to 
central Luristan, in which, they told me, twenty skeletons or more 
are found together. I am not quite convinced whether this latter 
kind exist in Gatehnah or no: two of the tribesmen offered to 
show me some if I would ride back four miles, and we did so, 
trotting at a brisk pace over the empty downs, for the sun was 
very low. But when we reached the place, the Lihags had vanished : 
the stones which had been their penthouse roofs, and which my 
friends told me they had seen in position about a fortnight before, 
had been carried away, possibly for the new road ; and the land- 
scape showed nothing but about thirty shapeless holes and some 
scattered boulders among which the sheep were picking their 
evening way home, As we rode back, and the valley lay shining 
before us with the mounds of its cemeteries or habitations per- 
haps plainly visible under the folds of the ground, the great age 
of the world seemed to be revealed with a sudden poignancy : here 
men had wandered for thousands of years, their origin and their end 
unknown. Their dead lie thicker than the living amid these hills. 

The sun had set before we reached our tents, and we met the 
digging parties returning in a subdued vein, with their skewers 
and picks on their shoulders after an unsuccessful afternoon. 
They were going to try again next morning, and meanwhile scattered 
to their homes to collect bronzes to sell. 

Sitting over Abdul Khan’s brazier with the Nurali sheikhs 
around me, I now had a difficult time, for with no experience to 
guide me, I had to estimate every object as it came along and 
strike a balance between my anxiety to secure it, the necessity 
of not spoiling my own market, the advisability of not showing 
that I had any money to speak of with me, and the fact that in 
truth I had very little. I knew nothing at all of the market price, 
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though of course it must have been well known to the tribesmen 
themselves since the whole of Europe is now flooded with antiques 
from Luristan (many of them fakes). Abdul Khan, with most 
remarkable disinterestedness, now and then told me I was giving 
too much, and tossed me a dagger or a bowl for one shilling in- 
stead of two, to the disgust of whichever of his clansmen it hap- 
pened to belong: no one however contradicted the chief, or would 
refuse to sell when he told them to do so. 

When the last of the bronzes had been produced and disposed 
of, we made a circle round the fire by lantern-light, and talked 
of Progress, the old days how bad and how pleasant, the new how 
good and how dull: and of the government, which demands so 
many children from each tribe to be sent to school in Khurramabad ; 
and how the nephews of Abdul Khan, two cheerful chubby little boys 
sitting beside me, had wept so bitterly when they were included 
among these victims of Education, that the tribe took pity on 
them, and sent two other less important little boys in their stead. 

We had another guest with us in the circle, a Moslem trader 
from Dizful who was able to travel here by virtue of a Lurish 
wife of the Ittivend tribe south-west of us; he was on his way 
to see her and, I gathered, to collect bronzes, though he did not 
say so: but he questioned me suspiciously and was evidently 
very little pleased to see a European in his preserves. His oily 
manners made an unpleasing contrast with the friendly outspoken- 
ness of the tribesmen, and he would have done his best to prevent 
me from entering further into the country if he could. 

That night I slept in the ladies’ tent, which was friendly, but 
handicapped by the want of a language, since they spoke no Persian 
and I no Lurish, or Laki as the language is called in the north-west 
of Luristan. They wore sarbands or turbans even bigger than those 
of Alishtar and Khava, and as they moved about stiffly in their 
loose gowns and enormous head-dresses, it looked as if the figures 
of a pack of cards had come to life in the half-light of the tent. 

These were far better tents than we had seen before, and the 
people lived in them all the year round. They were enclosed in 
a mud wall about five feet high which kept the wind out: inside 
it ran a screen of reeds woven in patterns with wool, and over- 
lapping for five or six feet in the front of the tent so as to make 
@ narrow corridor by way of a door. Saddle-bags, and jajims 
from Khurramabad, and rugs woven in central Luristan were 
stacked round the sides, and our sleeping-quilts were laid out for 
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us in rows round the central hearth. I now took to these quilts 
without misgiving, for I found Luristan remarkably free from 
insects, and the nights were so cold that one was thankful for 
anything in the way of covering. 

Next morning as I sat at breakfast, shouts and breathless 
messengers announced the discovery of my skull: we raced up 
the hillside and found an excited cluster of tribesmen round a 
grave. It was one of the earliest sort: the skeleton, nearly com- 
plete, lay on its right side, with its head to the south and its knees 
bent : there was nothing with it except a sharpened flint and three 
shards of the roughest earthenware. Close beside it, however, 
and in the same sort of grave, they had found some weeks before 
a beautiful jar with a brown flame pattern painted on it, exactly 
like the ware which is now being dug out of the mound of Gian 
near Nihavend. I bought the jar, collected the skull—which 
broke into pieces in my hand and required careful packing—and 
came away none too pleased with the morning’s result, for I had 
hoped for a grave of the Bronze Age, and it was now quite useless 
to expect the tribe to dig again. Their misgivings as to the per- 
missibility of carrying away people’s bones had been allayed by 
the fact that the skeleton had obviously not been laid in the direc- 
tion of Mecca; but they were still nervous about the Persian 
law of antiquities, which has brought punishment for illicit deal- 
ing in bronzes on to several of the tribes. The government occa- 
sionally send spies and then get the chiefs to pay fines, and are 
really making efforts to save what is left of the graves in Luristan. 

I knew that what I was doing went directly against this law : 
but there were some extenuating circumstances. The looting goes 
on all the time in a country which the police cannot possibly keep 
under observation: by the time that an organised expedition can 
face the risk of going there, very little will be left for anyone to 
find: I felt that one was justified in trying to discover as much 
as possible while one was on the spot. As for my Persian friends 
whose kindness was of such assistance, they had no responsibility 
in the matter, for it never entered their heads that I had not come 
with full powers from Teheran. 

After lunch we took leave of Abdul Khan and started on our 
way to Chavari to rejoin our escort. Our Lur guide from Qal’a 
Kafrash had already left the day before: he took an affectionate 
farewell of me, but he carried off Hajji’s sheepskin waistcoat as 
@ souvenir without mentioning it. 
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Abdul Khan gave me a new guide, a young man with a turban 
who rode his wild little pony like a centaur and dwelt lovingly 
on the days when Luristan still echoed with bullets. On the way 
down Gatchnah he asked me to turn aside to see a sick cousin 
of his in the tents of the Nuralis of Jussuf Khan, who live a little 
way down the valley. This Jussuf had been a young leader be- 
loved by all the northern Lurs: he was taken and executed in 
Hamadan ; his followers, including my guide, lifted his body from 
the cemetery and brought it to Kermanshah, and then carried 
it with high wailing dirges four days’ journey to its burial-place 
at Hulailan. Jussuf’s brother is now chief of the clan. 

He came forward to meet me, and led me into a tent where 
a dying man lay. The people of his tribe sat and stood around 
him, clamorous as soon as I came in: but the sick man was already 
far on his journey, looking out on to another world with the strange 
astonished glance of death. No crowd could penetrate into his 
solitude, nor did he change his gaze as I bathed his face and arms. 
‘Is there hope?’ they asked, pressing round with their eager 
trustfulness which hurts so much because one cannot fulfil it. 
I was glad to come away again into the open sunshine where the 
lonely hills, in their slow steps of Time, change more peacefully 
and imperceptibly than we do. 

Our direction was north, across the low range behind which 
flows the Badavar River: but it is safer to keep in open country 
here, and our guide led us back to the plain of Khava near 
the mound of Cheha Husein. Thence, crossing the river and the 
road, we made north-westerly over the downs into Chavari, which 
is the north-west corner of the plain of Khava and runs up with 
a few villages to the foot of Kuh Garu. Deh Kabud, the largest 
and most westerly village, was the headquarters of our Sardari 
Naib, and I found him seated on the floor of an old circular guard- 
house with holes on every side for shooting through,. which made 
it very draughty. One climbed up by stone steps once evidently 
tombstones; and there was a little platform outside where six 
policemen waited in respectful attendance. 

The Sardari made me very welcome: he had not expected 
to see me so soon, and had not thought to provide a lodging in 
the village. But he had a very good dinner cooking, and offered 
me half the floor to sleep on. It was hard and cold under my 
sheepskin sack; and what with the enthralled interest which the 
six policemen took in what little I did in the way of a toilette ; 
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and noises like rats running about and mingling with the harmony 
of the Sardari’s snores—by the time morning came I had no wish 
to spend many nights in a guardhouse. 

A worse shock met me as I came down into the courtyard. 
The sergeant, on his face on a blue rug on the ground, was being 
pastinadoed: one policeman sat on his ankles and another on 
his shoulders, and two more were hitting him alternately from 
either side with leather thongs. The Sardari sat close by on an 
overturned saddle, and called to me in a friendly way to come 
uptoo. The man, he said, had been stealing government cartridges. 
By this time I had come to the conclusion that he was not really 
being hurt, though calling lustily on one Imam after the other : 
perhaps privates are careful as to how hard they beat their own 
sergeants. When the Sardari had counted forty strokes, the two 
men got off their kicking superior, the executioners folded away 
their lashes, and the victim himself rose a little stiffly, but cheer- 
fully, and saluted as if to suggest that bygones should be bygones. 

We. now prepared to separate again. I had, as I say, not 
found the right sort of skull in Dilfan. What I was looking for, 
was one of the graves in which men and horses are said to be buried 
together : they belong to the Bronze Age and have produced the 
beautiful bits and chariot trappings which caused the greatest 
interest in the Luristan finds of last year. Their date and their 
origin are both unknown: and the very civilisation to which they 
belong was unsuspected till a few odd bronzes were brought down 
by tribesmen to Kermanshah and roused the attention of arche- 
ologists. Perhaps they may explain the appearance of the horse 
in Persia, and may throw light on the mystery of its arrival there : 
perhaps they may prove a link between the Sumerians and their 
unknown home. Meanwhile no one can investigate these prob- 
lems because no one can stay for any time in that part of Luristan 
where the graves are. I had been told that I should find them in 
Alishtar or Khava, but this proved to be incorrect : they lie along 
the valley of the Saidmarreh and its tributaries, in the country of 
the Ittivend, who have a peculiarly bad name among the tribes. 
The most northern centre for them is a valley called Sar-i Kashti, on 
alittle tributary of the Gizarud, and a long day’s ride from Chavari. 

Chavari touches the northern boundary of the Ittivends in 
Duliskan, and the Lurs thought there might be a chance of find- 
ing something there: it was easier also to present the matter 
to the Sardari in two stages rather than in one, and it is usually 
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better not to worry people for permission to go into a country until 
one is so near the frontier that volunteers can be found to guide 
one across. So we arranged to go into Duliskan and rejoin our 
escort that same evening at Tuyaru, the last garrison in the south- 
west. We would only risk the adventure of Sar-i Kashti, which is 
beyond the policed area, if nothing could be found to the north of it, 

Chavari is the last of the settled country. The sites of its 
villages are probably very old, and it is largely inhabited by heretics, 
the unconscious remnant perhaps of a schism older than their 
own. These are Ali-Ilahis, and are supposed to be able to eat, 
or—according to the more scientifically minded—at least to sit 
in fire. They are not considered Moslem at all by the orthodox 
Lurs, who speak of them as Unbelievers. 

After leaving them, one still follows the southern slope of Kuh 
Garu and appears to be in the upper corner of Khava where it 
tilts away into shallow valleys that drain down into the Gizarud ; 
but it is not Khava, or Chavari: it is Duliskan: and these vague 
regions, enclosed in no visible boundary, in a country where there 
is not a house except for a few shanties built under government 
pressure by the Kadkhuda of Tuyaru, and only lived in when 
the police are looking—these names which seem to merge into 
each other so that there is hardly a fixed point in the landscape— 
are most difficult to the tidy mind of the geographer. 

Duliskan, as I had imagined, had none of the graves I wanted ; 
and its chief was away taking a holiday with his wife and family 
at an imamzadeh just visible in a group of trees on the bare red 
flank of Kuh Garu. As there seemed nothing to be found here, 
I did not think it worth while to delay so as to visit him, but 
pushed on towards Tuyaru which lies at the foot of a big mountain 
called Chia Dozdan, visible for many miles on every side. 

As we approached, still riding across open downs covered with 
gum tragacanth, we gradually saw on our skyline the outline of 
Tang Cherash, the defile of the Gizarud down which we were to 
venture on the morrow: the slopes of Sar-i Kashti also appeared, 
faint blue in the distance of the south. 

Tuyaru belongs to the Kakavend Lurs, who insert themselves 
here into the Ittivend country. They had their black tents by 
the edge of a reedy stream, with the crests of Gulanor and Chia 
Dozdan on either side of them. Their headman was a pleasant 
friendly person, and entertained us in his new mud-roofed house, 
very dank and obviously never used except on these official occa- 
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sions. A small son in a Pahlevi hat sat beside him, watching with 
anxious eyes while his latest toy, a beautiful bronze dagger dug 
up out of some grave, was being offered to me; I had a pocket- 
knife, and we carried out a solemn exchange. The tribesmen came 
in in twos and threes, talking with quiet manners so different to 
the cringing politeness of the towns. The question of my journey 
to Sar-i Kashti was hanging in the balance. It was impossible 
to escort me there, as the police only venture south of Tuyaru 
in large bodies ; ten of them had been killed in the defile a month 
before, and the Sardari was naturally not very anxious to let me go 
alone. On the other hand, I had all the tribesmen to support 
me; they said they could find a perfectly safe guide who knew 
the Ittivends ; and presently brought along Keram Khan, a mild- 
looking Kakavend with an agreeable twinkle in his eye, and a 
nonchalant manner which made it seem ridiculous to worry about 
anything anywhere. He was dressed in a biscuit-coloured great- 
coat of the 7th Royal Engineers, of which he was proud but a 
little reticent when I got him to let me examine the buttons and 
asked him how he had procured it: it was a present, said he, to 
the amusement of his friends : and added as an afterthought that it 
was the people who wore Russian army coats who had stolen them. 

After this we all took it for granted that I was going to Sar-i 
Kashti, and the Sardari said no more. He made me promise 
not to spend more than one night there :. he would wait to hear 
of our safe emergence on to the Harsin track, which was to be 
our way back—and Keram was to send him news of it at once. 
At eight-thirty next morning I took a grateful farewell of him, 
waved to the assembled Kakavends of Tuyaru, and started off 
down the defile of the Gizarud. 

This is called the Tang Cherash, and is a narrow cut between 
Chia Dozdan (Hill of Thieves) on the west and a group of hills 
beginning with Pir-i-Dozd (The Old Thief) and ending with Kuh 
Pari on the east. A green water runs through willows and spiky 
grasses at the bottom, and the Badavar River flows into it at the 
beginning of the defile. 

Our path kept fairly high up on the slope of Chia Dozdan. 
We had low bushes of holm oak and beech around us, first signs 
of the jungle country in the south. Across the valley we could 
see another group of Kakavend tents with their black cattle grazing 
round them. A little procession was going down from them to 
the river, bearing a corpse which they washed in the running 
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water with shrill lamenting cries. We were now in the place 
where the ten police had fought the brigands a month before 
and been killed: it was a sinister ‘gate’ into the Highlands. 

Keram, however, rode on ahead careless and unarmed, hum- 
ming a little tune to himself, as though it were Richmond Park 
on a Sunday morning. The landscape looked peaceful, with round 
hills one behind the other basking in the sun. The valley opened 
to a broad green bottom of rice-fields where men were plough- 
ing. It was warmer here than Khava or Duliskan: tamarisk 
bushes began to show among the willows. As far as we could 
see down the river track, where it ascends from the Saidmarreh 
in the south-west, caravans of charcoal-sellers were plodding up 
behind their small black oxen and enormous sacks: they rested 
in the shade of the rocks, and ate wild pears gathered in the 
jungle: Keram told me that down the valley one soon comes 
to big trees, so thick that the sun never penetrates, where panthers 
are still to be found: and after the forest one comes out again 
into the open basins of Hulailan and Tarhan, where most of the 
ancient graves and bronzes are. 

Even here we were in a country of graves. We passed a rifled 
cemetery by the side of the path, and tombs have been found all 
over the slopes of Chia Dozdan. Most of them in this region con- 
tain a jar with the skeleton inside ; but there are also round graves, 
with bones of men and horses, so they say. 

After about two hours we forded the Gizarud, and turned south- 
eastward over grassy downs under the cliff of Kuh Pari, and then 
followed a stream called Kangevari, which leads to Sar-i Kashti. 
Here also were graveyards scattered on the lower ledges of the 
hills, where the river flowed in loneliness. A few tamarisk bushes 
grew among the white stones of its bed, and flocks and herds of 
the Ittivend were grazing about it, with no human being in sight. 

This is thoroughly risky country. A bullet may meet one 
round any corner. Keram, to whom our expedition was in the 
nature of a lark, rode on murmuring to himself at intervals: 
‘The hand of the Lady has shattered the Talisman of Luristan,’ 
and assured me that no European woman had ever been here before. 

‘Are there any police?’ asked Hajji, who had been spoilt 
again by travelling with an escort. 

‘There were two; they have been shot,’ said Keram care- 
lessly, unconscious of the havoc he caused. 

He was a charming man. I think he was never afraid, though 
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the country seemed to be thick with relatives of people he had 
killed, and this was a serious drawback to his usefulness as a guide 
outside his own tribe. On the other hand, there is a certain ad- 
vantage in travelling with someone who has a reputation for shoot- 
ing rather than being shot : as Keram said, in a self-satisfied way, 
they might kill me, but they would know that, if I was with him, 
there would be unpleasantness afterwards. 

He had a great sense of humour and was excellent at telling 
a story. He told me how he had been deprived of his gun for 
shooting the seven pet pigs of the Armenian Governor of Alishtar, 
the same who had betrayed Mir Ali Khan. The pigs were grazing 
near the castle, and Keram, like a good Moslem, never imagined 
that anyone would go to the trouble of keeping such animals ; 
he amused himself by shooting six and laming the seventh. It 
limped back to the castle just as the Governor came out of the 
gate for his evening ride. ‘What is this?’ said the Governor. ‘I 
shot six pigsin the wood,’ Keram explained innocently. Whereupon 
his gun was taken from him, ‘ and since then,’ said he, ‘ I have had to 
take to opium ; my heart is so sad for the long days in the hills.’ 

It was the time for his pipe, and I offered to sit by the road- 
side and wait while he smoked it—a suggestion which evidently 
touched him, for he repeated it over and over again to his friends 
as an illustration of the ‘ Akhlaq-i shirin’ or sweetness of character 
of women in Europe. 

During the fighting last year he took sides with the govern- 
ment against Mehmed Ali Khan of Tarhan, and had a bad time. 
His enemies held the springs of water, and the Kakavend were 
also hard up for food. The Persians used aeroplanes to drop 
provisions, but unfortunately hit the wrong camps, so that Keram 
had the added annoyance of watching his enemies eat his food. 

Now he is prosperously under government employ as a sort 
of liaison between the authorities and the tribesmen, but he is 
not very happy with it all. ‘They have turned us into women : 
they have taken our guns,’ says he. 

‘If I had brought a rifle,’ I asked, ‘I suppose I should have 
been robbed long ago ?’ 

‘Why yes,’ said he. ‘I should have stolen it myself.’ 

Stealing is the national art. The Lurs appear to pride them- 
selves on it more than on anything else. In the days of the Crusades 
it is recorded that they were so expert in escalading walls that 
Saladin, thinking them a dangerous people, used to put them in 
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the advance of his attacks so as to exterminate them if possible. 
When the Persian commander was up in Duliskan last year with 
1,800 men, the Ittivends got through the lines at night and stole 
the clothes and weapons from his tent. The next night the guard 
was doubled, but they managed to get in and take the blanket 
off his bed and escape as he woke up. ‘ There is no one like us 
for stealing in the world,’ said Keram. 

I wondered how under these circumstances the Jewish mer- 
chants, who come for antiques as far as Sar-i Kashti and are known 
to carry money, manage to get over the passes at all. It appears 
that they pay a regular blackmail to the bandits in the shape 
of bullets and so buy their way through at the expense of other 
travellers. 

Meanwhile, after four hours’ ride from Tuyaru, we were in 
Sar-i Kashti itself. 

It is as vague and undefined a region as any other round about, 
and covers the northern side of a round heap of a hill called Bala 
Buzurg which fills up the landscape south of the Kangaveri and 
which Sir A. T. Wilson saw and mentions when he travelled from 
Khurramabad and had it on the west. It has a very holy imam- 
zadeh on its southern slope, and frequent bandits on the top near 
the passes. It forms, as it were, the boundary between the open 
downs and the jungle, though the older Ittivends remember thick 
trees north of it, in all the country of the Gizarud up to Chia 
Dozdan, as recently as fifty years ago. 

After nearly two hours’ riding up the Kangaveri in absolute 
solitude, we came to a small mill built of boulders with no mortar, 
down by the water’s edge: and here we saw the miller, a ragged 
Ittivend with four wild children round him, who got over his 
astonishment at the sight of us so far as to point out the way 
to the tents of Amanulla Khan, whom we were looking for, along 
a little tributary to the south. All this part of the valley is full 
of flint, pinkish and white in colour, cropping out through what 
looks like limestone: the presence of so much raw material for 
their instruments may have had something to do with the thick 
population of the region in the days before metals. 

We climbed up the steep little stream towards the lower shoulders 
of Bala Buzurg, and after about twenty minutes came out into a 
green corrie full of stunted oak and beech like bushes, and with two 
settlements of Ittivend tents at a small distance from each other. 

Amanulla Khan was away ; he had gone for five days to Alish- 
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tar to pay his taxes. It was most unfortunate, for there appeared 
to be no one left with any authority, and the tribesmen received 
us with far from welcoming looks. They spread a rug in the open 
guest room of the tent and sat round in a gloomy silence. Un- 
like my other guides, Keram made no attempt to explain me, 
but devoted himself to his belated opium, which I felt would make 
him quite useless if things became difficult as they appeared rapidly 
to be doing. He interrupted his puffing for a moment to tell me 
that they thought I was a spy; I smiled as best I could and 
devoted my attention to one of the fat Lurish babies who were 
always charming. Luckily at this moment the Uncle of Amanulla 
Khan appeared from the next settlement; he looked a villain, 
but at least a cheerful one; he had a short, thick, red beard, 
and a roving eye which settled at frequent intervals on my 
luggage. I had brought very little with me—and nothing in the 
way of cloaks, bed, field-glasses, or weapons that might tempt a 
Lur: but even so I always felt there was a certain danger in 
the few possessions I carried, for there was no mistaking the 
looks that were cast upon them even among the friendly tribes. 
My hat was always a great attraction, being made of finer felt 
than any in Luristan, and I had several times to explain that 
it was a woman’s hat and that men would be ashamed to be 
seen in it; whereupon it would regretfully be put down. 

The Uncle belonged to the Duliskan Ittivends and was in Sar-i 
Kashti only on a visit. He knew the Sardari Naib, and Keram 
showed himself less absorbed in opium than I had supposed and 
immediately began to tell him how the police of North Luristan 
were waiting anxiously for my reappearance on the safe side of 
the Gizarud. The red-bearded Uncle listened carefully, nodding 
now and then and asking questions in Laki which I could not 
follow. Tea appeared and the atmosphere grew a trifle more 
friendly. I cautiously approached the subject of graves. There 
were plenty of them, they all said, and dealers still came to buy 
in spite of the new laws. But they refused to dig for me in the 
absence of their chief. No woman, said they, had ever travelled 
in Luristan: they did not think I was a woman at all: and they 
had heard that the government sent spies who pretended to come 
for antiques: they would not go against the law. This pedantry, 
in a district which always shoots its policemen, seemed to me 
extreme, but there was nothing to be done about it. I could 
not wait five days for Amanulla Khan. After a great deal of 
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persuasion, and signing a document in which I took the responsi- 
bility for whatever might happen, they said they would see if 
they could find anything in the cemetery at the back of the corrie, 
and we started off with picks and skewers and began to push 
them here and there among the bushes: but though we struck 
rock, and worked away with rising hopes, we only came upon 
two miserable boulders: and nothing I could say would make 
them try again. They told me that in any case the graves in 
which horses are buried are rare and not to be found in a day. 
The red-bearded Uncle murmured privately to Keram that he 
owned a camp down in the Gizarud where a new and unexplored 
cemetery was waiting to be looted, and he would take us there 
to-morrow : if he found me a grave of the kind I wanted, he should 
have my old fur coat, said I: and having ratified this treaty of 
alliance in low voices so that the other interested Powers might 
not hear, we returned to the tents to think about supper. 

We had an impressive view to look out on. Our corrie formed 
a sort of ledge and the long red cliff of Kuh Pari stood up against 
us at the bottom of our glen across the Kangaveri: it shone like 
a church window in the sunset, framed in the dark woollen walls 
of the tent in which we sat. The other settlement showed on a 
lower spur, etched blackly against that brilliant background. And 
the valley below was filling with evening shadows. 

It should have been a scene of peace. But though I could 
understand very little of what was being said around me, I knew 
both Hajji and Keram well enough to realise that neither of them 
was comfortable. Keram was smoking opium again in a pensive 
way, but he leaped up very suddenly when someone put a hand 
on his back; he sat down in a different place and began to say 
something at great length in a quiet voice like a speech in Parlia- 
ment. The Ittivends listened with their eyes on the ground: 
they looked peculiarly unattractive I thought; the red-bearded 
Uncle also sat with his eyes on the ground, plucking at his hennaed 
hairs; he gave Keram a bad, little, cunning glance now and then. 
An old woman came to sit beside me: she looked out over the 
valley with sad, tired eyes; she had a beautiful old profile: her 
son was in prison in Khurramabad and she was waiting to hear 
whether he was to be executed or no; continual violence, continual 
bloodshed—no wonder the old look tired and sad. Presently the 
man who had put his hand on Keram’s back got up and strode 
away. Keram returned in a nonchalant manner to his opium. 
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The Ittivends continued to sit in their depressing silence. But 
the feeling of tension was somehow removed. A remark was 
made here and there. The red-bearded Uncle came up to me 
and began to cross-examine me on the interesting but inexplicable 
problem of why I was not married: and by the time supper was 
ready, we were far more friendly than we had been through the 
course of the day. 

I heard next morning what the trouble had been. The man 
sitting next to Keram had once had a brother who had tried to 
shoot Keram on a mountain pass, and killed his horse: Keram, 
however, had got a shot in in time and killed the Ittivend. When 
he felt the brother’s hand on his back, he thought he was going 
to be knifed, and leaped up as fast as he could. He then explained 
to his hosts that he did not like to dine with a man by whom he 
expected to be murdered, and would they kindly remove him. 
The Ittivends took no sides in the matter and waited till the man 
departed of his own accord and left us to eat our supper in peace. 

All the same we spent an anxious night. 

Keram did not think it advisable for me to sleep with the 
ladies and out of his reach. He arranged my sack at the back 
of the guest tent, with himself in a strategic position between 
me and the open side. My luggage he piled carefully under his 
own head and mine. The horses were tethered close by and 
Hajji settled down beside them. 

Distant fires of Ittivend camps twinkled in the shadows of 
the valley and the lower slopes: the cliffs of Kuh Pari rose flooded 
in moonlight from the darkness : there was an immense and beauti- 
ful silence. Just as I was dozing off, Hajji crept up, and whispered 
to me to sleep lightly, for there would be trouble in the night : 
I opened one eye to watch him creep back and sit, a wakeful and 
forlorn little figure, guarding his horses in the moonlight: and 
I heard no more till, somewhere about the middle of the night, 
the two men woke me with shouts which frightened away a woman 
who was creeping from under the back of the tent towards the 
luggage I was sleeping on. 

I called on Amanulla Khan’s two wives next morning. They 
lived in separate tents and had very little to do with each other, 
and were both equally beautiful in an imperial way; in the 
dim light they sat like idols, hung with many necklaces and 
bracelets, under the weight of their great turbans. The tents 
themselves were extremely bare. Amanulla’s first wife apologised ; 
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their furnishings, said she, were locked away in Khurramabad, 
since they could not have kept them here ‘ in the land of thieves.’ 
Robbery in Luristan is as much the topic of conversation as horses 
and hounds in a hunting county. 

We took our leave, and were watched down the path with not 
too friendly looks. The red-bearded Duliskani met us at the lower 
tents, and walked on ahead with Keram, retracing yesterday’s 
route along the Kangaveri. Keram was complaining of not having 
slept: Hajji had roused him at intervals all through the night 
to look at brigands in the moonlight on the opposite hill. 

‘There were none there, I suppose ?’ said I. 

‘There may have been some,’ said Keram in his indifferent 
way. ‘They moved into Bala Buzurg yesterday, so that they 
would have been ready for us to-day. But they were not doing 
anything last night.’ 

We found the red-bearded man’s camp pitched in the broad 
stony bed of the Gizarud, and were welcomed by the kadkhuda 
and a dozen tribesmen or so. They made us an omelette while 
we sat and discussed the matter of bronzes: but even their chief’s 
authority could not persuade them to dig. Like the men at Sar-i 
Kashti, they refused to believe that I was a woman: they pre- 
ferred to find their own loot in private, and sell to dealers at their 
leisure. 

As we sat here at lunch two gypsy women passed by. They 
looked like Indians, and came with their soft barefoot walk up 
from the jungle. They are called ‘Cauali,’ and wander all over 
this country, treated with friendly contempt by the Lurs, who 
number them among the Unbelievers, and say that they will eat 
pig though they will not touch a cock. The Lurs complained— 
rather amusingly—that they are great thieves. 

We parted from the red-bearded Uncle with mutual disappoint- 
ment, for as he was unable to provide a grave, I stuck to my 
fur coat. I gave him a silver pencil nevertheless, in spite of 
Keram, who hated to see things wasted on an Ittivend, and did 
his best to intercept it. His spirits rose as we left the rival country 
and rode up the Gizarud towards the confines of our own tribe. 
We had been in danger all the time, he informed me: he did 
not mind, said he—I believe with perfect truth—‘ but it was un- 
pleasant not to have a gun.’ 

Before reaching the defile of Tang Cherash, near sunset, we 
turned westward and found a small settlement of Kakavend at 
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a place called Tarazak on the southern slope of Chia Dozdan. 
Here we were among friends again ; they gathered round Keram, 
and said, ‘ Bah, bah! ya Abbas! ya Husein! ’ to the story of his 
adventures and the still stranger novelty he had been introduc- 
ing into the unviolated paths of Luristan. Keram, between one 
pipe of opium and another, gave himself the airs of a showman. 
We sat round a fire of roots piled up in our honour, and at last 
went asleep with a pleasant feeling of security, scarcely disturbed 
by the collapse of the tent in the middle of the night when a 
horse pulled up some of the pegs. 

Next day was to be my last in Luristan, and I left the remainder 
of my stores, some tea and sugar and a few biscuits, with the 
headman of Tarazak. Even among a quite unfriendly tribe it 
was always difficult to make them accept anything of this sort 
after the night’s lodging: hospitality is given free, and it was 
never stinted. In spite of their bad reputation, I was sorry to 
leave the tribesmen and their mountains. No doubt, if they find 
a traveller on a pass, they will strip him and not trouble to find 
out what happens to him afterwards: they have an expressive 
way of sucking their forefinger and holding it up to illustrate the 
complete destitution in which one is left on these occasions: but 
in their tents they were mostly agreeable and friendly, great lovers 
of a joke, and very good at conversation: and it is pleasant now 
and then to go among people who carry their lives lightly, who 
do not give too much importance to this transitory world, and 
are not so taken up with the means of living that no thought and 
time is left over for the enjoyment of life itself. 

Our last ride took us about three and a half hours over the 
south-west shoulder of Chia Dozdan to Harsin. It was easy going, 
by rounded slopes and gentle passes, with groups of trees here 
and there beside the tents in the hollows: the land in broad open 
lines rolled away into blue distances on the south. 

It fell suddenly in a steep slope with sheer hill faces over- 
hanging the great hollow of Harsin. As we looked down and 
saw the town and its gardens below us in the distance, Keram 
asked to be excused from going any farther: he would be shot 
if the Harsinis got him, said he. Already once he had nearly 
been caught by a party of them out hunting, when he was in a cave 
and they had seen the smoke of his fire: they were coming in to 
see who it might be when one of the party sneezed, and as no one 
will enter a strange place after so bad an omen, Keram was saved. 
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I asked him to explain the origin of his feud with a whole town- 
ship. 

‘It was a fight,’ said he, ‘two years ago. I used to live in 
Harsin then, as I had married a Harsini woman and had a house 
there. One evening in the Chaikhaneh there was an argument, 
and I shot someone dead. I was right, but perhaps I did not 
think before shooting. Anyway, when I had gone home to bed, 
those accursed Harsinis came round to my house and shouted 
out that they did not want tribesmen in their town and I was 
to leave. I got up on to the roof and said I would not leave. 
Then they began to shoot, and I shot back and hit some of them. 
Then they all surrounded the house, and I went into the upper 
room which had a small window good for firing from, and we 
kept at it till the morning and all through that day. The house 
had high walls so that the people could not get in anywhere ; 
and I had a friend among them outside, and in the dusk he crept 
up and spoke to me, and I told him to go into the mountain and 
call the tribe. Meanwhile the Harsinis knew that I always smoked 
my pipe of opium in the evening, and counted on getting into 
the house when I had to stop firing. But my wife was a good 
woman ; I put her at the window with the gun, and she continued 
to shoot while I smoked, and hit a man, she says. Anyway, we 
kept it up all that night as well, and next morning just at dawn, 
tik tak, we heard shots all around in the hills, and we knew that 
the Kakavends were coming. Our tribe numbered 8,000 fighting 
men then before these last year’s wars. Well, the Harsinis also 
knew that the tribe was coming down upon them, and they scattered 
like rabbits. My wife saddled my horse, and I rode out alone 
to meet the tribe, and came back with them up here into the hills. 
And I have never been into Harsin since.’ 

‘ And what did you do with your wife?’ said I. ‘I hope you 
took her with you. She seems to have been a useful sort of person.’ 

‘I sent for her afterwards,’ said Keram. ‘I have her still,’ 
he added, as if it were a rather remarkable fact. ‘I am fond 
of her. She is as good as a man.’ 

After this we parted. I gave Keram the fur coat which the 
Duliskan chief had not earned, besides what little spare cash was 
left me, and went down into the land of motor-cars, whence I 
telephoned for transport to Kermanshah. As for Keram, he turned 
back to Tuyaru, where no doubt he is still regretting in his heart 
the amusing days when everyone had a gun in Luristan. 
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SCIENCE OF MONEY-RAISING: AN AMERICAN 
PROFESSION. 
BY R. LE CLERC PHILLIPS. 


ProBaABLY there is no country in the world in which the commer- 
cialisation of every kind of human activity is so marked as in the 
United States. It would, indeed, be somewhat strange if this were 
not so, since the acquisition of money tends to loom larger in men’s 
minds there than over here in Europe. Consequently, any natural 
flair, any talent, no matter how bizarre, any little out-of-the-way 
facility or gift sooner or later discovered to be marketable is con- 
verted into an industry, a business, or even a profession of a kind, 
with profits accruing in proportion to personal skill and public 
demand. After more than twelve years’ continuous residence in 
New York, it seems to me that none of these callings is stranger, 
and certainly none has proved more profitable, than the commer- 
cialisation of charitable and philanthropic publicity—that is, the 
business on a profit basis of undertaking the raising of funds for 
universities, schools, hospitals, institutions, and ‘ uplift’ causes of 
every kind. In Europe charity is charity and philanthropy is 
philanthropy and one does not think of either as being organised 
and engineered on a cash basis, although, I imagine, a certain 
amount of paid assistance, chiefly clerical, is called into being in 
connection with money-raising ‘drives’ in England. But in the 
United States there have existed for the past decade and more 
huge commercial firms which make it their exclusive business to 
run such ‘ drives,’ organising the collection of immense sums of 
money for charity on either a percentage on returns or fixed fee 
basis, the latter being the method adopted by the largest and most 
important concerns. And, until the financial crash of Black 
October, 1929, the industry or profession—call it what you will— 
flourished exceedingly and proved agreeably profitable to all those 
engaged in it. Incidentally, it must be admitted at the outset, it 
also frequently proved highly advantageous in the financial sense 
to the various charities and philanthropies served with such whole- 
hearted even if commercial zeal by the firms in question. 

This commercialisation of charity ‘ drives’ had its inception in 
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the United States during the World War. Certain men engaged 
in propaganda work for Liberty Loans, the Red Cross, and other 
American war activities, discovered that they possessed a real flair 
for collecting funds. So successful were a few of them, ministers 
of the Gospel amongst them, that nothing was more natural than 
that they should desire to continue their activities along similar 
lines after the War was ended. For, although there were no more 
governmental or patriotic objects on which to focus their endeavours, 
America was then rich as never before, and it was only right and 
seemly that a little of the gold that flowed so freely should be diverted 
into philanthropic channels. And it appeared equally right and 
seemly that the task of so diverting it should be placed on a com- 
mercial basis, with the former war work money-raisers, seasoned 
and experienced by this time, to direct the business and pocket the 
profits. Accordingly, men left their pre-war callings and ministers 
abandoned their flocks to other pastors and the American com- 
merical money-raising-for-philanthropy firms came into being. 
They began in a small way. But they grew in stature with the 
speed of mushrooms, two or three of them developing into huge 
businesses within a very few years. Everything was in their 
favour. Money was in the very air and Americans are generous. 
Indeed, if there is such a thing as a mean American, incapable of 
sympathy and generosity in his personal dealings, I have yet to find 
out where to look for him. It is true that as time went on and the 
profits of the more important firms continued to mount, a few 
brickbats were mingled with the bouquets that greeted their per- 
formances. But what did that matter? The firms were yearly 
adding to their staffs and profits continued to pour in. One can 
stand a certain amount of criticism when one is making big money. 
So ex-clergymen, ex-professors, journalists, writers of books that 
did not sell, all flocked into the money-raising business, for the 
salaries it paid were larger by far than those afforded by religion, 
teaching, journalism or authorship of the less successful kind. 
Indeed, they were absurdly large when considered in relation to the 
small amount of training and the slenderness of the mental gifts 
required for the work. The average yearly earnings of doctors 
throughout the United States have been authoritatively stated to 
be $3,000 (about £600 at par). A successful ‘ campaign director ’ 
in a flourishing money-raising firm was paid from $12,000 to 
$15,000 a year—that is, something about four times the amount 
earned by men who had undergone a long, intensive, and expensive 
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training for the medical profession. I once asked a young woman 
campaign organiser who earned a salary of $4,500 (about £900) 
what special training she had had that enabled her to earn more 
than the average annual earnings of doctors. ‘ Why none,’ was the 
bland reply. ‘I just picked things up as I went along.’ 

When a calling is, to some extent, learned just as one goes 
along, it is natural to wonder what, precisely, is the character of the 
services it offers, what its organisation, and what its procedure. 
I was engaged in it myself for about two years and truth compels 
me to admit that there is no black magic about it, although I fancy 
that the heads of the flourishing firms would like it to be thought 
that there is. The concern that I worked for had had printed a 
text-book on the technique of money-raising, and this book gave 
detailed instructions on every point. It was a strict rule of the 
firm that this treasure of wisdom and knowledge should never leave 
the office or be read by any others than the staff, for it would have 
been fatal for prospective ‘ clients’ to have been made as wise as 
ourselves. Had they read and pondered over its teachings, they 
would have discovered that the vaunted ‘ special technique ’ in the 
science of philanthropic money-raising evolved so laboriously out 
of the long experience of the heads of firms was really nothing but 
plain common-sense proceedings which any committee or board of 
directors who were not positive ‘ nit-wits ’ or natural-born bunglers 
could be trusted to follow of their own initiative should they con- 
duct their campaign themselves instead of placing it in the hands 
of a commercial firm. So, strange as it may seem, the clients 
invariably believed in the fiction of our ‘special technique,’ or at 
least they did so until a campaign ‘ flopped,’ when their credulity 
would vanish like the snows of yesteryear, and smiles and civility 
would give way to rage and vituperation and even, on occasion, to 
threats of court cases. For it must be borne in mind that the 
essence of the business with the important firms was the payment 
of a fixed sum of money by the client to the firm and this on a win- 
or-lose basis. A doctor, so ran the argument of the money-raisers, 
is paid his fee whether his patient is cured or continues to languish; 
and money-raisers cannot expect less than doctors. According to 
the firm’s assertion, the fee paid by the client worked out at six 
per cent of the money sought (but by no means necessarily obtained). 
Thus, in those cases in which a campaign proved a dismal failure, 
this percentage worked out very much higher in relation to the 
sum actually collected. (I once heard of a firm whose fee on one 
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occasion was considerably larger than the sum of money it suc- 
ceeded in raising.) When the sum sought was very large the six 
per cent payment assumed gigantic proportions in cash. The firm 
with which I was connected once raised for a famous New England 
university the immense total of over four million pownds and did 
it in less time than contracted for. I leave it to my readers to work 
out the fee received by the firm, basing it on six per cent of the 
amount sought which, in this instance, was also the amount actually 
obtained. When it is realised that an important firm, during the 
boom period of 1928-9, carried on as many as twenty-five cam- 
paigns simultaneously, one begins to get some glimmering idea of 
the profits of commercialised philanthropic publicity. 

But before an American money-raising firm consented to sign a 
contract undertaking to do its utmost to raise the money required 
by the philanthropy requesting its good offices, it first instituted a 
‘survey.’ That is to say, a young woman would be sent from 
headquarters to the site of the proposed campaign, which might be 
anywhere in the United States, and she would make an elaborate 
and more-or-less lengthy investigation of the chances of success. 
She would insist on inspecting books and accounts, she would pry 
into weak spots and would not fear to mention them to the com- 
mittee, she would investigate the social and financial standing of 
‘ prospects ’"—that is, the men and women counted on to prove good 
givers. She would, in a word, make a thorough examination of the 
local and internal conditions favourable or otherwise to the pro- 
jected campaign. It speaks well for the honesty of the first-class 
money-raising firms to say that, although any contract signed called 
for a fixed payment to be made whether they won or lost, they some- 
times categorically refused to undertake campaigns, or on other 
occasions would agree to do so only after the philanthropy involved 
had put its house in order. For the temptation to stage a campaign 
under the financial conditions insisted on must have been almost 
irresistible ; and that the firms did sometimes resist must be noted 
in their favour. On the other hand, the cynical might explain such 
self-sacrifice by saying that too many ‘ flops’ would put even the 
strongest money-raising firm out of business in a very short time. 

Once, however, that the contract was signed, the firm lost no 
time in getting down to business. A horde of workers would be 
let loose on the locality in which the campaign took place, all under 
the supreme command of a gentleman known as the ‘ campaign 
director.’ The workers in the firm, apart from the clerical staff, 
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were divided into two sections—the organisation department and 
the publicity department. The organisers were more highly paid, 
for it was recognised that it was their subtle tactics that were the 
supreme factors in attaining success. The publicity staff, on the 
other hand, which was merely responsible for the stream of printed 
rubbish issued as booklets or under the guise of newspaper articles, 
consoled itself for its somewhat leaner remuneration with the reflec- 
tion that it was socially and culturally superior to the organisation 
stafi—a belief not altogether without foundation. During the time 
I worked for a money-raising firm I never once saw the slightest 
social intermingling between the men of the two sections, although 
this social distinction did not hold good in the case of the women, 
the women organisers being recognised as belonging to the same 
social and cultural group as the women publicity writers, both, as 
a rule, being the products of the better-known women’s colleges. 
But whereas the publicity men had frequently been educated at 
Harvard, Yale, or Princeton, the organising men came from more 
or less insignificant universities and were rated accordingly, not- 
withstanding the fact of American democracy. Even in America 
there appear to be certain qualifications recognised as being, in 
some measure at least, a compensation for lack of wealth ! 

If the campaign were a New York affair, operations, as a rule, 
were conducted from the office of the firm, although there were 
occasions on which the undertaking was so immense that separate 
quarters had to be rented. But when the campaign was situated 
in California, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania or elsewhere, the 
money-raisers had to pack up their belongings and entrain for these 
more or less distant parts to work there for the duration of the 
struggle which might last from six months to even more than two 
years. Some workers liked to leave New York, for absence from 
headquarters meant free board and lodging with their salaries as 
pure profit, all expenses being paid except in the case of very long 
campaigns, when workers were expected to find a flat and make it 
their home in the same sense as their abode in New York had been. 
The firm allowed $4 a day for an hotel room and for this receipts 
had to be produced. It further allowed $3 a day for food, but in 
this case no receipts were demanded and if a worker chose to eat 
less than the equivalent of this sum he was allowed to keep the 
difference, just as he had to make it up out of his own pocket if 
he overstepped the allowance. It was generally found that the food 
allowance was ample except during the long trips across the country 
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on trains, when the sum did not meet the restaurant-car charges. 
But if certain of the copywriters and organisers liked to leave New 
York on account of the financial advantage that absence from the 
metropolis entailed, there were others whose wails rang out loud 
and high when ordered to take the field in distant parts. Some of 
these were sick to death of travel and long and frequent periods of 
enforced residence amongst strangers ; some disliked the tone and 
quality of life outside New York; and others were afraid to leave 
their husbands behind them in the metropolis. Consequently, 
orders for far-distant campaigns usually meant considerable wrang- 
ling on the part of unwilling workers, and I have even seen outbursts 
of tears when the heads of the firm proved obdurate to feminine 
pleas. Very fortunately for those who hated the West and the 
Middle-west and could not be happy far away from New York, the 
great majority of campaigns took place in the Eastern states of the 
country so that workers were usually able to go to New York for 
week-ends and public holidays. 

Once launched, a campaign meant hard work all round. The 
campaign director brooded incessantly over his tactics and strategy, 
calculating like some little Napoleon the psychological moment for 
the ‘ big attack’ and the right time to start his minor scraps and 
skirmishes ; the women organisers formed local women’s commit- 
tees, arranged luncheons and teas, and kow-towed in general to the 
women clients, smiling to them to their faces and hating them behind 
their backs ; the army of typists pounded through their envelopes 
and mailing lists; and .the publicity writers spent their time in 
pandering to the vanity of the philanthropists. No one really 
knows what human vanity is who has not worked as a publicity 
writer in the United States. As one clear-sighted publicity man 
once said to me: ‘ Mr. Blank (the head of the firm) could raise the 
money just as easily without us as with us. Our stuff doesn’t 
bring in a penny ; it merely appeals to the clients’ vanity. And in 
order to pander to it, Blank sees fit to pay us Heaven knows how 
much in salaries, which could be saved if only men and women were 
less vain than they are and not obsessed by the mania to flaunt 
themselves in the limelight.’ This man had no illusions about his 
job ; nor, indeed, had any of the publicity men, although a few of 
the women copywriters did occasionally refer to their literary 
activities as ‘creative’ work. At all events, whether we brought 
in money or not, we publicity writers were kept extremely busy in 
producing printed matter for the campaign. It was strange stuff. 
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First and foremost in importance was the production of what was 
grandiloquently termed the ‘ major booklet,’ a beautifully bound, 
elaborately illustrated, and pompously worded pamphlet of some 
3,000 words giving the history of the philanthropy and a distressing 
story of its acute financial needs. There is no doubt whatever that 
in most cases the needs were very real indeed; but in a few it 
struck me that the clients sought the money merely because at 
that moment the United States were flooded with riches and there 
seemed to be no reason why they should not get some for their pet 
charity. For it occasionally happened that the copywriters, in 
gathering the material for their products, would experience some 
difficulty in obtaining information concerning the precise objects 
of the proposed expenditure. The clients wanted money—a 
million dollars, two million dollars—they were quite clear on that 
point ; but when pressed to state the exact manner in which they 
proposed to spend it, there would sometimes be just a little foggi- 
ness in their replies. ‘Now, Mrs. Dash,’ the campaign director or 
publicity writer would argue when confronted by some lack of 
clarity on this point, ‘ we can’t possibly go out and ask the public 
for money unless we tell it exactly what it’s wanted for. You're 
seeking a million dollars, and we’ve got to say how you propose to 
spend this sum ; how much for a little endowment fund, how much 
for a new wing, how much for better salaries for the staff, how much 
for the services of a psychiatrist and so on.’ And after enormous 
prodding and considerable coaching on the part of the money- 
raisers a scheme of expenditure would be drawn up and incorporated 
in the ‘ literature.’ The piece de résistance in this department, as 
I have already said, was the ‘ major booklet,’ which was hurled 
at the ‘ prospects ’ during the elaborate hotel dinner which always 
marked the opening of the ‘big attack.’ Of course, there were 
minor skirmishes before and after the dinner, but that ceremony, 
at which all the local bigwigs were present, with the professional 
press in close attendance, was the highspot of the campaign. No 
doubt it was believed, and probably correctly, that men are apt to 
be generous after a full meal, and these campaign dinners really 
were very good, although there was nothing but water, lemonade, 
and coffee to drink. Whether or not these magnificent ‘ major 
booklets ’ were ever read by the ‘ prospects ’ was a subject of much 
speculation in the office ; but if they were not, then they ought to 
have been if the time involved in and money spent on their produc- 
tion constitute any criterion of readability. For these pamphlets 
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were extremely expensive, being really beautiful productions from 
the purely visual point of view; and as for the time taken to 
write them, I remember that an old hand said to me when I joined 
the staff: ‘Never hurry over a “major booklet.” Take your 
time. The client is impressed when the copywriter pries and 
“ snoops ” over every detail. He thinks that, he’s doing a thorough 
job.’ 

But if the ‘ major booklet ’ was the outstanding literary produc- 
tion of the campaign, magazine and newspaper articles and loudly- 
worded ‘bulletins’ and leaflets were all accessories. Having 
previously had considerable experience as an independent magazine- 
writer in New York, it fell to me to try to ‘ put clients across ’ with 
editors, and I admit that, except on comparatively rare occasions, 
my activities were frustrated by the editors in question. The 
trouble was that they did not always consider our clients and their 
philanthropies quite as important as news value as the clients 
believed them to be. There was, indeed, an enormous divergence 
of opinion between them on this somewhat delicate point. But no 
matter how much publicity in the columns of the Press one did 
succeed in obtaining for a client, it was never nearly enough, for the 
clients invariably proved insatiable. Well, the experience has at 
least taught me that there is no limit—none whatever—to human 
and more especially feminine vanity ; and perhaps, after all, that 
lesson is worth something. 

It is strange, but none the less true, that the firm always insisted 
very seriously that the outpourings of the publicity staff were, at 
least at their highest, real ‘ literature,’ and it even publicly made 
this claim in a book published to celebrate the eighth year of its 
existence. It is true that the booklets were written with a dignity 
of style not usually found in the writings of the ‘ popular ’ magazines 
in America. Nevertheless, they were essentially a commercial 
product, written to ‘sell’ some philanthropic proposition, and 
they were as standardised in tone and treatment as electrical fit- 
tings, all individuality of expression or arrangement being strictly 
tabu. Indeed, so stringent was the insistence on a standardised 
output, that the first task allotted to newly joined publicity writers 
was a three-weeks’ study of the firm’s masterpieces, to be followed 
by an essay giving one’s preferences together with the reasons for 
them. I confess that I did not find it at all easy to write my critical 
study. (The firm used fine language in dealing with its ‘ literature,’ 
so why should I not do the same #) For all the booklets seemed just 
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alike to me, differing merely in the matter of their covers and print- 
ing type and general make-up. Of course, none of the copywriters 
ever dreamed of considering their booklets in the light of literature ; 
but the junior partner of the firm—a man of considerable means 
and some social influence—had in his youth cherished vague literary 
ambitions and with the passing of years and the non-fulfilment of 
these aspirations, it apparently gave him some consolation to believe 
that after all he had managed to stick his finger in the literary pie, 
even if the substance beneath the glazed crust were nothing better 
than commercialised publicity. So the myth of the firm’s produc- 
tion of ‘ literature ’ was assiduously kept up in the presence of the 
junior partner, and long and solemn conferences were held in his 
office concerning the tremendous importance of literary style as 
applied to our publicity. We would sit in a semicircle about his 
desk—there were some twenty of us writers, for at the height of our 
prosperity in the great days of 1928-9, the firm, as I have said, 
carried on as many as twenty-five campaigns simultaneously—and 
gravely we would discuss the problem of the acquisition of style. 
But a little later, when the conference was over, there would be 
titters of amusement in the little back room at the rear of the vast 
offices where the publicity staff were allowed to retire for a cigarette. 
(I should explain at this point that so many of our clients were 
ministers of religion and schoolmasters that smoking was forbidden 
in the office proper, for it was feared that if directors and writers 
were seen to smoke over their labours, they would not be considered 
as of sufficiently earnest character to be engaged in church and 
scholastic campaigns. Incidentally, this rule was in abeyance dur- 
ing the months of July and August when, owing to the holiday 
period and consequent slackening down of campaign activities, 
there was little danger of visits from clients.) 

Possibly one of the features of American money-raising cam- 
paigns that would most impress and astonish Europeans was the 
amazing extravagance of expenditure with which they were con- 
ducted. At times money was thrown about blindfold; nothing 
seemed to be too dear, no motives too trivial to serve as an excuse 
for an expensive train trip ; no hotels or restaurants too fashionable 
for campaign dinners and luncheons. I well remember how dumb- 
founded I was when, shortly after joining the staff, I received orders 
from my publicity director to go to Philadelphia to ask a certain 
eminent ear specialist in that city what he thought of the mechanical 
devices in use for aiding the deaf to hear. (The campaign was for 
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a famous institution where the deaf were taught lip-reading and 
otherwise aided to fight their affliction.) Now, it would seem to us 
frugal Europeans that a letter with a stamped addressed envelope 
for a reply would have met the situation very well, perhaps, indeed 
even better than a personal interview, since writing replies gives a 
man more time to consider them than answering viva voce. Instead, 
I travelled by Pullman to Philadelphia, had dinner on the train, 
put up at a good hotel, and the following morning, after breakfast, 
had the interview with the specialist, then, after luncheon, returned 
to New York. The letters would have cost the firm four cents— 
that is, twopence. I do not now remember how much my expedi- 
tion ran into, but I do know that it was vastly more than the price 
of a couple of stamps. On another occasion I was asked to write a 
300-word ‘ bulletin,’ a little ‘ snappily-worded ’ four-page: pamphlet 
printed in large type, concerning a fashionable private school for 
boys which was in need of an endowment fund. It was unsatis- 
factory ; but the junior partner, who acted as a sort of editor-in- 
chief of the firm’s literary productions, just in the same manner 
as the senior partner was in supreme command of the firm’s organ- 
isation department, informed me that the work should never have 
been assigned to me, considering that I had not been to Massachu- 
setts to visit the school. ‘ Before writing it, you should have gone 
there so as to absorb the right atmosphere for the bulletin,’ he said. 
Atmosphere in a little 300-word commercial pamphlet ! 

Well, in spite of everything these firms have frequently achieved 
notable triumphs in money-raising. Eminent institutions have 
sought their good offices and have not been disappointed in results. 
While there may be a good deal of nonsense about their pretensions 
to having evolved a special ‘ technique ’ in the science of money- 
raising, it remains true that a money drive is a tiresome, grinding 
ordeal for non-professionals (and usually for professionals also) and 
that it is comforting to think that there exist people who can take 
the burden off one’s shoulders, even if they do make pretty stiff 
charges for doing so. But sometimes, as I have already hinted, 
campaigns failed and then there used to be terrible trouble. The 
clients would descend in force on the office and the atmosphere 
would become electric. The women clients were always the most 
troublesome and exacting and in undertaking their campaigns 
directors invariably made gloomy forecasts of rocks ahead. For- 
tunately for the firm I was connected with, the senior partner was 
possessed of a personal seductiveness rare in the American male, 
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and, when they raided him in his lair, he never failed to handle 
them with consummate skill. We used to see them come ramping 
in like lions ; after an hour or so with the senior partner they would 
retire with the meekness of lambs. Such is the power of a pleasing 
personality ! 

At the moment these money-raising firms are hanging on to life 
by the very skin of their teeth. Commercialised philanthropic 
publicity is essentially a prosperity calling ; for when times get as 
bad as they are to-day in America the cry is for bread and a roof 
over one’s head, so that pleas for endowments for fashionable 
private schools, funds for new laboratories in universities, or for 
new wings in homes for delinquent girls and so forth are certain 
to go unheeded. When I left America last year there was an 
almost complete suspension of campaign work and my former 
colleagues were already debating the future of the money-raising 
business. Most of them had been discharged or at least suspended 
until the arrival of better times. It is true that there has been a 
vast amount of relief work, but the raising of funds for this, quite 
naturally, was not assigned to firms whose business it is to make a 
profit out of philanthropy. The problem is to know whether the 
calling will ever come back to its old importance. Opinions on this 
point were divided when my former comrades discussed the gloomy 
situation. Some were so certain that the business had received its 
death-blow in this present slump that they were seeking an entrance 
into entirely different activities; others believed that with the 
return of better times the moribund firms will arise and resume their 
former strength. ‘ The depression can’t last for ever,’ said one of 
them to me, ‘and personal vanity goes on just like the brook.’ I 
do not feel quite so sure about the return of America’s 1924-9 
prosperity when it is scarcely any exaggeration to say that many 
people—a handful, it is true, when taken in proportion to the entire 
population—literally had so much money that they did not know 
what to do with it, though I am quite certain that my friend was not 
wrong about human vanity. But a never-ending supply of vain 
men and women is not a strong enough basis on which to run a 
money-raising business; it is a never-ending stream of rich men 
and women that it needs and this is precisely what has dried up 
and, just conceivably, may never run again in its old abundance. 
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THE BEAR. 


BY C. 8. DURST. 


Hast Baxar told a story of the wisdom of Allah : 

When Tuan Allah had finished making the heavens and the 
earth, he called together all the animals of the world to him and 
said to them : 

‘ Listen to me and hear the words of your lord. Ye are made 
in a wonderful order and scattered abroad on the earth, that each 
one may serve his purpose and do that which I have ordained. 
Your work shall be for my pleasure; you shall worship me each 
in your kind, in swiftness, and strength, and in litheness, in the air, 
in the sea and on earth. But none shall be slack in my service. 
Go therefore throughout the world.’ 

Then all the animals of the world praised Tuan Allah for his 
exceeding great wisdom and worshipped him each in his kind as he 
had said ; the fishes leaped in the water and disported themselves 
in the shallows, and played where the sunlight was chequered by 
the branches that spread out above. The birds flew up into the 
heavens and fashioned their nests in the tree-tops, and they sang 
of their loves in the morning and at evening they twittered to rest. 
The ants made their stores in the tree-roots and burrowed deep 
under the ground. And the beasts of the earth roamed the moun- 
tains and all did Tuan Allah’s commands. All but the little brown 
honey bear who wandered among the tall rimba and knew not the 
law of Tuan Allah and how he could worship his lord. 

So he sat all alone in the forest and thought, yet found not a 
way for his service, in swiftness, in strength or in skill. 

Now it happened this bear was a young bear, not half-grown, 
lately weaned from his mother. And there came a man into the 
forest who caught him and led him away, and tied him under his 
dwelling and left him there. Then the little brown bear sat and 
pondered what Allah would have him to do. 

Next morning five little children came and stood round in a 
ring to see the little bear that their father had caught in the moun- 
tains ; and the bear sat blinking his wondering eyes at the strangers. 

One child who stood near the doorsteps with a sarong rolled up 
round his waist and a long forelock tumbled on his forehead suddenly 
fell to laughing, till he clutched at his sides. 

The bear turned his head at the sound of the laughter and gazed 
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at the infant. Then he said to himself: ‘It is good to laugh.’ 
So he raised himself on his haunches and stared down his nose at 
the children till first one and then another began to laugh and they 
stood all round rocking with the tears running down their cheeks. 
The bear said to himself: ‘ Tuan Allah has shown me at last his 









































he will. I will cause them to laugh—these humans, this is the law 
nd of my lord.’ 

When a larger boy took a step forward the bear gently boxed 
40 at his arm, and the children shrieked in their pleasure while the bear 
; sat solemnly still. 
d. So the children loved their playmate the little brown bear. 
The little brown bear grew up and strong, and the man of the 
% house grew afraid, for the bear’s claws were sharp when he boxed 

the children and he tore their clothes. 

5 Then the man called a servant and ordered him: ‘ Take out the 
- bear and carry him over the river and lead him into the jungle, and 
3 loose him near Batu Puteh, the white hill that shines in the jungle.’ 
y And the servant returned and said to the man: ‘So it is done.’ 
" But the children were sad at the going of the bear and wept when 
Z he did not return. 


The little bear sat in the jungle and wondered what he could do. 
He thought, ‘ Tuan Allah has taught me that playing is good in this 
world,’ but he found no companion for laughter, though he searched 
all the jungle in vain. Then he said, ‘I return to the children to 
play with these humans again,’ and he set out from Batu Puteh, 
when the night was falling ; he crept through the jungle in darkness, 
till he came to the broad river; he plunged in the swift-flowing 
water and struck out through the current. The black water gurgled 
up into his nostrils till he coughed through his slobbering mouth. 
His fur in its wetness felt like claws clutching him downwards, the 
rapids swept him away. Yet still he struggled on in his swimming 
and at last his feet touched the ground of the bank ; he shook his 
soaked sides on the firm earth and started again for his goal. He 
struggled his way to the man’s house and dropped exhausted in the 
place where he once had been tied. 

When morning crept up on the mountains and the children 
jumped down from the door, the fruit-trees re-echoed their laughter 
that welcomed their playmate again. 

Tuan Allah was pleased in his wisdom to bless then the little 
brown bear. 
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ORDEAL BY WIRELESS. 
BY FRANCIS H. SIBSON. 


‘ WrrELEss,’ said the second mate, looking rather hopelessly at the 
chart, ‘ is all right for telling people you’re in trouble—but it can’t 
always bring ’em to where the trouble is . . . and this Durban- 
Australian run isn’t so thick with ships that you'll have half a dozen 
of ’em standing by within an hourorso. We seem to be the nearest. 
You haven’t heard anyone nearer, have you, Jackson ?’ 

The radio-operator shook his head. ‘ It’s up to us all right,’ he 
answered, looking down again at the message-pad on the chart table. 
‘They don’t seem to think she'll last very long either.’ 

‘ Going to be the devil of a job looking for her boats.... Take 
us two days to reach em, even if we open up to full ahead—and 
that’ll be a riot, running before this! ... Here’s the Old Man. 
See what he thinks about it. But...’ 

There was some reason for the second mate’s doubts. The Great 
Circle track between South Africa and Australian ports dips well 
down into the region of permanent westerlies around and below the 
fortieth parallel of south latitude. Those roaring winds girdle the 
globe, with no land anywhere in their course to break the momentum 
of the seas they drive before them. 

The Buffalo was bound eastward, riding those charging hills, 
lurching forward as though trying to escape when, overtaking her, 
they ground their white teeth along her rusty sides. Then, as the 
summit swept ahead, engulfing a third of the heavens, she would sag 
down, groaning, her engines labouring against gravity, her bows 
up-turned, her stern deep-squattering, the beat of the propeller 
a-quivering far undersea. 

Such are the Forties when the mood is on them: such was the 
weather through which the Buffalo was asked now to steam full 
speed to a sister’s help. 

Captain Aitcheson came up the bridge-ladder as though borne on 
air, for as he climbed the ship sank bodily into a water-canyon and 
it was as though that ladder was a treadmill, swinging down to meet 
him. At the head of it he paused, gripping hard to the rails, for she 
was lifted again and it seemed he weighed like lead. Then, with 
quick, short paces he came to them in the charthouse. 
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‘What’s this, Mr. Stebbing? Wireless, is it?’ he asked, in 
tones only a trace above those of merely normal interest. ‘ Let me 
see.’ 

The operator gave him the pad. He stood leaning against the 
charthouse wall, his feet apart, steadying himself with one hand on 
the door-jamb. An upstanding figure of a man, with alert but un- 
hurried competence in every line of his rather set-looking face. As 
he read the message his frown deepened, though otherwise his 
features remained in repose. Neither of the two beside him could 
possibly have guessed that, in those few moments before he spoke, 
the events of over twenty years had crowded through his brain. 

The message was from the Warnford nearly six hundred miles 
away ahead, badly on fire for’ard and already certain she could not 
get it under. And Denman was her captain. Geordie Denman. 
His old term-mate in the Conway, his fellow-apprentice in their first 
young years of seafaring ; once his friend—and now the husband of 
the girl he had loved. He still loved her. The coming of that love 
had brought to life something within him that even the loss of her 
could not kill. Very vivid was the memory of her, of their days 
together before Denman had taken her from him; not that he 
morbidly hugged his hurt but simply because he could not help it. 
Captain Aitcheson, though a casual acquaintance would hardly have 
thought so, was of the type which feels things very deeply. 

He could hold no real grudge either against Denman or Olive. 
The thing had just happened. She had been swept off her feet by 
one of those explosive passions which come suddenly and without 
ascertainable reason. Denman had awakened it by his own, per- 
haps. Neither had been able to fight it, even had they willed to. 

That was four years ago. Aitcheson had seen her twice since 
then. The first meeting had been with a deliriously happy woman 
whom he had hardly recognised—just after the honeymoon. He 
had met her again outside the offices of the Line, on the eve of the 
Buffalo’s departure last voyage. He had taken her out to tea. She 
had been almost ostentatiously loyal to her husband. He had seen 
that. And when an old lover is given occasion to notice a thing like 
that it is a sign that there is something wrong. He had guessed the 
trouble before they had talked for five minutes. That quick passion 
had had time to burn out. He knew, as he said good-bye to her, 
that she knew she had married the wrong man. But neither had 
said a word, or looked even a look, which might not have passed had 
Denman been there. 
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Though, as has been written, Captain Aitcheson had no hatred for 
the other, the thing had killed all his old friendship. In its place was 
an instinctive repulsion that had nothing to do with his reason. He 
knew it was unjust, but there was no throwing it off. He was not 
thinking, as he stood there looking at the wireless-call, of the two- 
score odd of other men who fought their hopeless fight with the fire 
aboard the Warnford. To him the burning ship held one man only, 
the husband of Olive—the girl who could have made for him all the 
difference between life and mere pointless existence. The girl who 
might yet make that difference, if he and the Buffalo did not cover 
those six hundred miles of dangerous sea in time. But he thrust that 
perilous thought away. 

The Warnford was done for. With the fire for’ard she could not 
steam to meet him, against the wind. The smoke would suffocate 
every man aboard, even if the fire was not at once fanned to its 
climax. She could only wait. And the message said that within 
thirty hours at the most every living man must be driven overside 
by the heat. 

It was 11 a.m. now. By 5 p.m. to-morrow they would be aban- 
doning ship. At the Buffalo’s utmost speed she could not reach the 
boats for forty-eight hours—assuming that nothing happened to her 
on the way. A large assumption, that. One does not drive a 
steamer full speed before such a sea. The disturbing influence of the 
propeller-stream may cause it to break over her; and that may 
either spin her broadside on and roll her over, or—drive her straight 
under, punching her bows deep into the sea ahead so that she 
vanishes like a diver. 

These were the risks that Aitcheson must court if he was to be 
up with the Warnford’s people in reasonable time to save them. 
Exhausted already by their struggle with the fire, they could not 
indefinitely bale out the water which must come swamping all but 
continuously over the low gunwales of the lifeboats: the exposure 
alone tells on the strongest. 

‘ Suppose I drove her—and run her under ? ’ asked Aitcheson of 
himself. ‘ What good’ll that do anybody ?’ 

‘You’re a seaman,’ came his own answer. ‘If anybody can 
handle her at full speed, you can. You know her inside out. 
You’ve worked up from second mate aboard her!’ 

He groaned almost inaudibly. The wind took the sound away. 

‘ Tell ’em we’re coming,’ he said to the operator, who had been 
waiting for that word and went off at once to his cabin on the lower 
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bridge. The second mate went outside to the telegraph, which 
stood at ‘ half-speed.’ 

‘ Full ahead, sir?’ he asked. His face was strained and intent, 
as though he dreaded the Captain’s reply—as indeed he did. He 
dreaded ‘ No’ as greatly as the affirmative nod, for he téo was a 
seaman, and knew the alternatives. 

But neither answer came. Aitcheson had come out too, and now 
turned aft to look with keen calculation at the advancing seas. His 
other senses were keyed to abnormal pitch; they took and trans- 
lated every heave and quiver of the ship to his burdened and 
uncertain brain. 

How much could she bear? Could she stand any more? Was 
ship-master ever before placed in so awful a dilemma ? 

‘ Too fast—and down we go. Too slow—and down they go. .. . 
No one on earth’ll blame me if I keep at half-speed. You can’t play 
the fool with these waters... .’ 

‘Tell the engine-room,’ he shouted aloud, ‘to quicken up to 
fifty revs. We'll see how she stands that. And only the best men 
to the wheel till further orders.’ 

It was a compromise. Half-speed was forty revolutions. 
Eighty-five was the utmost that the engines—and the stokers— 
could steadily maintain. 

‘I’m doing my best,’ he told himself. ‘If we’re too late, well 

. . my conscience will be clear.’ 

He did not realise that he deceived his own soul, that away back 
in his deepest being there yet remained the vision he had tried to put 
away—the thought of what life might still hold for him, should the 
Buffalo come too late. If, through this intervention of Providence, 
Olive Denman should be freed... . 


‘Why doesn’t he go on to “ full” ?’ asked the mate without 
preamble when he came at noon to relieve his junior. ‘ We ought 
to stand up to it all right. Since we got these steel hatches of ours 
fitted we should run till everything’s blue. A modern steamer’ll 
stand anything in reason, I say. Doesn’t he realise there may be 
men drowning presently, ahead there, through his dawdling ?’ 

They spoke in the lee of the charthouse, where one might talk 
without putting mouth to ear ; though even here the wind-eddies set 
their oilskins slapping, and the spray sought them ceaselessly. 

‘Oh, I don’t know,’ demurred the other. ‘She isn’t too happy 
now. You'll have to watch her. Twice I’ve put her to “ slow ” or 
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we'd have been pooped. What’s the good of getting ourselves 
kiboshed before we ever reach ’em ?’ 

But secretly he agreed with the mate. 

* I’ve half a mind to go “ full” and chance it! ’ was the latter’s 
answer.” 

‘Have you, Mr. Astley ?’ broke in the Captain. Neither had 
heard him come. He spoke gravely, not at all in the manner 
of a superior whose wisdom and authority have been questioned, 
And he seemed somehow older than when they had last seen 
him. 
‘TI had half a mind to, myself. But look at her, watch her, man! 
You don’t tell me she’d take it ?’ 

‘We could try, sir,’ persisted the mate doggedly. 

‘Try ? What are we doing now, then? Give her another ten 
revs and we'll see how she takes that!’ 

Eight knots, perhaps, with the scend of the sea and the eastward 
‘ drift ’ of its tortured surface to help her. And her full speed was 
twelve. That meant three days instead of two. Twenty-four more 
crucial hours for those beleaguered boats to keep afloat. And to the 
mate’s ear Captain Aitcheson had appeared unsure of himself, 
explaining where he should have commanded. Of course he was 
anxious. And he had certainly talked sense. There was a point 
beyond which any increase of speed would put the odds against 
success instead of favouring it. But what was that point? Had 
they reached it now? Astley doubted it; doubted it even as he 
snatched up the handle of the telegraph, his widened eyes fixed upon 
the imminent giant which overhung the stern. The crest of it broke 
as the engine slowed, came dashing down the up-ending slope, leapt 
upon and smothered the poop in a churning hell of whiteness. It 
poured down on to the well-deck and ended itself against the after 
part of the superstructure, its boiling flanks tearing along overside, 
level with the upper deck. She drove along in the midst of it as 
though borne on a crust of froth. 

‘ Port—port !’ he had signalled the helmsman, and the steam- 
wheel spun to meet the incipient sideways flinching of the stern. 
She steadied then, and ‘ Midships—Steady ! ’ he waved, in the nick of 
time, before she should fall off the other way. The white crisis 
passed slowly ahead of her; back went the telegraph to its old 
position, while yet the afterscuppers foamed and the foc’s’le-head 
dug through the creamed water a scant yard above its spuming 
surface. 
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‘I reckon she’d stand another ten revs, easy—if she’s watched,’ 
said the mate to himself. 


The first day dragged pregnantly to its end. The sun set very 
redly behind the mist of scud astern, and now the moving mountains 
were darkly enormous, looming evilly green against the deepening 
hues of the sky, doubly terrifying in their growing indistinctness. 
There would be no moon to-night. It would soon be too dark to see 
much beyond the shine of the breaking water and the phosphores- 
cence of the foam about the ship. When that time came those who 
in turn defended her were as men who fight blindfold, denied even 
warning of the purpose in their enemies’ eyes. An ordeal which 
each must face, alone on that bridge, for four endless hours of instant 
and ever-impending trial. An equal period of uneasy, unhealing 
sleep—then back again to that misery of sightless tension. 

The Captain lay half-dozing, fully dressed, on the chartroom 
settee. He was intermittently aware of things about him in the 
dimly lighted place: the long oilskin coat which hung on the door, 
swaying and swinging and slapping back against the panelling, 
ominous indicator of the ship’s uneasy, scudding motion ; the tell- 
tale compass over his head, straying uncertainly between East by 
North and East South-East ; the creak and groan of the woodwork 
under the twisting stresses which assailed the superstructure ; the 
whine and howl of wind in funnel-stays and around the angles of the 
deck-houses, transformed here into a blended, dully resonant boom. 
The cabin might have been inside some great violoncello, played by 
a giant master of Neptune’s own storm-music. 

The door opened and Jackenn, the wireless-man, burstin. Shak- 
ing the Captain’s shoulder, he held out his pad. Aitcheson was 
awake at once ; reached out an arm to the switch of the settee-light. 
The clock on the bulkhead showed ten minutes past 4 a.m. 

‘ All forward holds beyond control,’ he read. ‘ Thwartships 
bunker has caught and wing bunkers heating. Stokehold untenable. 
Have stopped engines, lying-to in trough. Forward hatch burned 
through and water entering rapidly. Ship may last till noon. 
When can you reach us?’ 

He looked up, to see that Jackson was now holding out his pencil. 
He had got to answer that message. And the Warnford’s life had 
been shortened by five hours. At the Buffalo’s present speed she 
could not be up with the boats—assuming they were able to get them 
away at all—until they had been adrift for two whole days. Dare he 
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send such an answer? He could picture the hopeless resignation 
with which it must be received. Forty-eight hours in those boats, 
in this sea! It was an impossibility, short of miracle: no crowded 
lifeboats could keep afloat so long. 

It was not his fault. He had done all he could ; would continue 
to do all he could, short of killing his own ship. When daylight came 
he might see what could be done—perhaps another ten revs. . . 

And, when he reached the place, if the worst had happened— 
well, Olive would be his at last, by decree of Fate. He could go 
to her without shame, knowing that he had tried to save her 
husband—— 

Abruptly he realised that he could not go to her without shame. 
He knew now, and she would know, by that terrible certainty which 
she must read in his face, that secret of his subconscious soul—the 
secret which had been hidden even from his own knowledge until 
now—the hope that he would fail to save her husband. There could 
be no blessing on their marriage after that. There could be no 
peace for him till he died—much less afterwards. How could he 
face Geordie Denman, in that place where there are no secrets ? 

‘We could try!’ Astley had said. So far neither himself nor his 
ship had been tried—not to the utmost. And ‘ to the utmost-’ was 
the unwritten sea-law in emergency such as this. 

Less than five minutes later Stebbing felt a hand on his arm, and 
started at the sudden grip. He had only been on the bridge a 
quarter of an hour, but already his nerves were taut and jumpy with 
the strain of it. 


‘Put her to full ahead,’ said the Captain unsteadily, ‘and I'll © 


take over till daylight.’ 

Harsh and shaken though it sounded, his voice held also the 
ringing undernote of a great resolution. 

When day dawned over the gigantic scene, grey and without pity, 
the second mate came up again to find Aitcheson standing where he 
had left him. The Captain’s face was haggard and almost the colour 
of the grimed salt which coated it ; and his eyes were red and weary, 
revealing something of the mental tension he had endured. At full 
speed through the incalculable dark, the Buffalo had taken some 
handling. But it had been done. 

‘ She’s flying wild,’ said Aitcheson, as one who talks in his sleep, 
‘but I think she’lldo. I’m using oil-bags for’ard and amidships and 
aft, and that’s some help. But you'll have to watch out astern like 
a cat. Slow at once when you see a big ’un coming—don’t wait for 
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it to start breaking. You may even have to stop her for a moment. 
Don’t hesitate to call me if she gets beyond you.’ 

He stood watching for some minutes, then went slowly down, 
leaving Stebbing to face the worst watch of his life. The view astern 
was frightfully, indescribably ugly, a sight which tested his stamina 
to the uttermost. It was as though she were menaced by wall after 
unsteady wall of titanic enmity, each humped horror hideous with 
broken boils and ripples which themselves were seas, leaping and 
broken-topped, slathering down the steep, moving slopes like water- 
falls upon a mountainside. The ship seemed drunken, blind, slow 
and uncertain in her helm-action, a nightmare to handle. And this 
must go on for a day and a night and a day. Could it go on? 

It could—and did—though at such a cost of man’s vitality that 
the memory of it was never to be effaced from any of them aboard 
her. 

It was the second engineer who voiced the spirit of everyone 
below. ‘One day we might be asking this of someone,’ he said, 
as he handed over his engines at noon to a rather white-faced 
third. 

At 1.40 p.m. came the third and last word from the Warnford : 
‘Am abandoning ship. How long now ?’ 

‘ Thirty hours,’ was the answer Aitcheson sent. ‘Take rockets 
in boats.’ 

A wise suggestion. In that chaotic maze of giant waters four 
twenty-six-foot lifeboats might otherwise be hard to find even at 
midday. And as the Buffalo now ran it would be dusk before she 
reached them—or the place where they should be. 

The afternoon wore on. The crucial night was coming. How 
could she last through the blinded blackness if Aitcheson did not 
ease her ? 

The Captain himself supplied the answer to his officers’ mute 
question. When dark gathered he came again to the bridge. 

‘ Tell the steward,’ he said simply, ‘ to bring me coffee up here 
every hour. You and Mr. Stebbing had better have the night in.’ 

Astley protested, appalled. 

‘ Nonsense ! ’ snapped Aitcheson. ‘ I’ve got a better chance than 
either of you. More experience. And besides, it’s my responsi- 
bility. What d’you suppose I’m paid for? ... If you don’t get 
off this bridge and obey orders I’ll have you carried off and locked in 
your cabin, Mr. Astley!’ 

‘And the Old Man meant it,’ he said to Stebbing afterwards. 
To describe how that night was passed would be beyond the 
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power of words. It was a horror of blackness and ever-imminent 
doom unseen, an ugly dream that would not pass from them, a 
waking dream—for no man truly slept. Just after midnight, at 
word from the steward (who came to him from the bridge with 
mingled tears and oaths) Astley went up, grim with determination, 
to give the Captain a spell. He stayed for ten minutes, and wit- 
nessed two miracles of seamanship which left him gasping. He 
knew that if he had been in charge she would have broached-to, 
Aitcheson was right. But the mate was loath to give in. It was 
irrational, but there was something cowardly to him in the thought 
of leaving the Captain up here alone again. 

* Stop up here if you like,’ yelled Aitcheson, ‘ but I’m not hand- 
ing over. Don’t be a fool, Astley! Goand get some rest. You’ve 
earned it!’ 

Astley went, feeling strangely shamed—and yet exalted. He 
had seen and held speech with one who seemed more than a man. 


In the dawn they carried Captain Aitcheson to his cabin. His 
eyes rolled from side to side as they carried him, and one hand was 
curved and claw-like, as if it still gripped the telegraph-handle. The 
steward undressed him and tucked warm blankets about him, with a 
remarkable tenderness in his movements. And presently, under his 
ministrations, those terrible eyes closed in sleep. 

Not a trace of his ordeal remained when, some six hours later, he 
came back to the bridge. If anything he looked better and younger 
than before, as if some cloud had passed from him, some burden 
lifted during his all-night vigil. He spoke now with cool confidence. 

‘ Nearly there,’ he said. ‘ Been making close on thirteen “ over 
the ground.” That ought to bring us up with them well before dark. 
Have our own rockets ready, though.’ 

‘Do you think they’ve been able to hold up, sir?’ 

Aitcheson shook his head. ‘ Who’s to say? Wecan only hope 
so.’ 

He no longer thought of Olive. 


The second mate of the Warnford was the first to see the Buffalo. 
Half an hour before then he had begun to hope, for he had thought 
to smell her smoke coming down-wind. That had been a horrible 
time of waiting. He had not dared share his hope with the others in 
the half-waterlogged boat. They baled and pulled and baled again, 
like dead men energised by some galvanic force, so listless and heavy 
and mechanical were their faces and their motions. 
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But the loud, sudden hiss of his rocket brought them to life. 
On the rescuer’s bridge the two mates saw wonders. At sight of 
the smoke-streak on the starboard bow Aitcheson began to edge her 
ever so slightly towards it, taking instant advantage of every tiny 
lessening of the sea’s onslaughts. At last, when dead to windward 
of the boat (they saw her now perhaps once a minute, as both were 
lifted together) he jockeyed his ship with amazing skill of helm and 
engine-orders, till at last she lay quiescent in the trough. 

The boat drew close, and closer as the Buffalo drifted down. 
Lifebuoys at the ends of ropes were flung out to leeward. Now men 
leapt for them, were dragged up and inboard, amid bursts of harsh 
cheering—a defiance to the cheated sea. 

‘ Where are the others ? ’ shouted Aitcheson, leaning out over his 
bridge-rail. 

The exhausted officer came up the ladder, helped by Stebbing. 

* When I last saw ’em,’ he explained hoarsely, ‘ they were—here, 
give me a bit o’ paper and I'll try and mark ’em. We did our best 
to keep together, but last night——’ He shuddered as at some 
memory too poignant for the telling. 

The sun sank low, hidden now by each wave. The Buffalo’s 
syren bellowed at minute intervals—a dwarfed note of querulous 
helplessness amid all that vastness. Rocket after rocket went 
hissing from the tube-holders. At last they were answered, from 
two places and almost simultaneously. By nightfall the crews of 
the mate’s and chief engineer’s boats were safe. 

It seemed that the Fates wilfully tortured Captain Aitcheson. 
Where was Denman? Had he not been tried enough, that this last 
test should be put upon him? What earthly hope was there of 
finding that missing lifeboat in this deepening darkness? All 
the others had been wellnigh sinking, at their last gasp, when he 
reached them. Was it worth while searching any longer for dead 
men ? 

For a moment he was sorely tempted. But he fought off the 
insidious thing. He would hold on until morning—till all hope was 
utterly over. And as if in answer to his decision, there sprang a fiery 
curve in the sky, an exquisite tracery of gold against the blue-black 
night—right ahead. 

It was an anxious business working down to that boat, and still 
more difficult was the turn into the trough, the slow drift down to her. 
But at last a low, wallowing whiteness showed dimly overside in the 
blaze of the clustered cargo-lights that Astley had rigged, and the 
white faces of men looked up at them. 
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The buoyed ropes were thrown once more. There was un- 
accountable delay in the boat. One man jumped for the nearest 
lifebuoy, it was true—but he swam back with it, crying out not to 
haul in, not yet! 

The buoy was dragged into the boat, and faintly Aitcheson saw a 
form secured within its circle. Then ‘ Haul away! ’ cried the boat’s 
crew in urgent unison. 

It was a woman who came up to the deck. Astley caught and 
steadied her, with an exclamation of wonder. Aitcheson started, 
ran forward, and stood staring into her face, mutely, his lips working 
as though they had lost the power of speech. 

‘You!’ he cried out at last, on a high, cracking note of utter, 
dumbfounded shock. ‘ You were aboard ?’ 

She broke from the mate, and then she was clinging to her lover, 
weeping and laughing together, her fingers tight-clenched. 

‘ He always wanted me to sail with him,’ she sobbed, ‘. . . and 
this was—the first time. . .’ 

He saw only her, though the men from the boat were coming up 
fast now and his own crew were thick about him. And in his brain 
rang the words of the Warnford’s mate, spoken no more than ten 
minutes ago. ‘I doubt if any of us could have kept up through the 
night, sir,’ he had said, ‘if you hadn’t come up as you did.’ 

Abruptly he looked up from her tear-filled eyes, his own searching 
among the rescued men. Searching, searching... 

‘But where’s Geor—Captain Denman ?’ 

She clung the closer, but not by impulse of the love he knew she 
bore him. This was the clinging of an overwrought child, craving 
the comfort of strength to lean upon. 5 

‘He ... he stayed by the ship . . . too long,’ she answered, 
in a voice so low and choked that he could barely hear her amid the 
roar of wind and sea. ‘Oh, Bob, Bob! He was so—so splendid: 

. in the fire . . . and afterwards, when we knew she was sink- 
ing. ... He wanted me to go in the first boat, but I—I couldn’t 

leave him. You see—I think he knew.’ 

‘Knew what?’ cried Robert Aitcheson, startled, incredulous— 
and awed. 

‘ That—that I didn’t . . . Icouldn’t love him any more. .. . 
And that he’d spoiled all our lives... . He wouldn’t leave her, at 
the last . . . I—I think he wanted to die.’ 

‘Good God!’ 

It was neither exclamation nor oath, but a prayer—for the spirit 
of his friend. 























NEW PASTURES FOR MARY JONES. 
BY HERSELF. 


II. 


Acatn I was down and out! 

And within a week I had answered another advertisement and 
received a favourable reply. Out of two hundred answers, so Mr. 
Rendall told me when I went to see him, he had picked out mine 
because my writing was exactly like his own. A strange reason, I 
thought, but I was the last to quarrel with it, since it procured me 
the post ! 

‘ You see,’ he explained naively, ‘if I engage you instead of one 
of these others,’ flicking a pile of envelopes on his desk, ‘ you can 
write all my private letters for me and sign them without my having 
to be bothered ! ’ 

‘ And forge your cheques too,’ I supplemented grimly. But he 
refused to be upset by that suggestion. 

So I became resident private secretary to a voice producer in— 
shall we say Half Moon Street ?—where I came in contact with 
musical stars, famous actors, notable divines, rising barristers and 
most of the best-known people of the day ; beside a whole host of 
idle society men and women with no pretensions to musical talent, 
who cheerfully paid their two guineas for twenty minutes’ tuition 
because it was the fashionable thing to do. 

My youthful patron and his wife had more than their share of the 
artistic temperament. He would call upstairs or along the hall for 
‘My angel secretary ’ without causing her to raise an eyebrow; or 
be discovered dictating a letter with one hand caressing my shoulder. 
To have been self-conscious about it would have been to turn an 

innocent action into something foolish or nasty, beside upsetting his 
poise for the whole day. I was by nature rather stiff-necked. It 
took some doing to adjust myself to the change. Had I not liked 
and understood the pair of them, I might not have succeeded into 
falling in with the mise en scéne. 

The servants were my chief difficulty. The cook and the nurse- 
maid wanted to be my dearest friends. The lady’s maid, I am glad 
to say, thought herself too much above me to be anything of the 
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sort. But the first footman took it for granted he could transfer his 
affection for my precedessor to myself and, between ushering pupils 
in and out of the music-room, pop his head into my sanctum and 
make love to me while he gossiped about their personal appearance. 
It speaks well for this young man’s innate good sense that after 
criticising the size of a certain Duchess’s waist and the number of 
moles on her face, and receiving for his pains a snub from me which 
could have felled an ox, he bore me no apparent grudge, and gradu- 
ally ceased from troubling. Nay more, he took to bowing me in 
and out of doors with the best of them—not ironically but in the 
best flunkey manner and, on the rare occasions when I discarded my 
réle of Cinderella and went to the Opera or an evening party, he took 
special pride in unrolling the red carpet and handing me into my 
cab. 

Those were halcyon days. Would that they had lasted! I was 
well paid, well housed, well fed. I had two months’ consecutive 
holiday at the end of the summer season. I was trusted and liked. 
True, little Mrs. Rendall’s way of showing her confidence in me was 
a trifle trying. She was unbusinesslike and extravagant, and she 
more than once exceeded her allowance—the last time rather 
seriously. I was ‘the angel secretary.’ With her arms round my 
neck and tears in her beautiful dark eyes, she pointed out that it 
was for me to go to her husband and ask for an immediate £100 
without which she would find herself in the law courts for debt. 

I do not like pulling chestnuts out of the fire to save anyone’s 
fingers. To meddle between husband and wife I knew to be par- 
ticularly risky. But I did it. And as this husband really did love 
his wife, it all ended happily. 

Not so with the next crumpled rose-leaf, which turned me out of 
my bed! 

A certain Russian Prince bought the remaining lease of the house 
in Half Moon Street and handed over the price of it in British Bank 
of England notes. Mr. Rendall brought them to me and together 
we locked them in the safe in my office of which both he and I had 
the key. 

‘I shall take them to the bank first thing to-morrow,’ he said. 
* And you will come with me in the cab to see I am not assassinated. 
I expect it is known that this huge sum has changed hands.’ 

I agreed that it was likely. 

Next morning, directly I was down I went straight to the safe 
and unlocked it. The notes were not there! 
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My heart stood still. Faint and sick with horror I tottered into 
the dining-room to tell Mr. Rendall. He was already at breakfast 
and in the gayest of gay moods. When he saw my white face he 
seemed highly amused. 

‘Why, my dear,’ he laughed, ‘I took them on purpose to see 
what you would say! They’re here,’ patting his pocket. ‘ But 
I’ve been thinking it won’t do at all for me to go to the bank. I’m 
too well known. [I'll get you to trot there—best not take a cab, 
something might happen to it on the way. The horse might fall 
down and a crowd collect. Nobody will notice you if you just slip 
round to Hanover Square with them in your hand.’ 

Fortunately, those were not the days of street bandits. But I 

’ don’t think I drew breath till I had handed those dreadful notes over 
the counter into the safe keeping of the cashier and received a 
receipt for them. I would not do the like again, not—as my old 
nurse would say—‘ if you crowned me with gold.’ 

And now comes the aftermath. 

Bereft of his house, Mr. Rendall took a flat in C—— Street. It 
was considerably smaller than the Half Moon Street premises. I 
could only have a corner in the hall for my work. But as compensa- 
tion for this I was to have a specially nice bedroom, about the 
furnishing of which Mr. Rendall took personal pains. When, how- 
ever, everything was ready for my reception, Celestine, Mrs. Ren- 
dall’s maid, cast her covetous eye upon the room, went to her mis- 
tress and said unless it could be hers she would leave. Hrgo—Mrs. 
Rendall flew to her husband and said she could not live without 
Celestine. He, I gathered, said he could not conveniently live 
without me, but to no purpose. It was pull devil, pull baker. But 
of course Celestine won. 

It was argued I had really no cause to object. I could get rooms 
outside, for which Mr. Rendall would pay, and come in daily. There 
was, however, no accommodation except in someone else’s bedroom 
for me even to wash my hands, and I declined to submit to such 
conditions. So I left, how sadly only I could know. 

That I should ever get anything I liked so much again I did not 
think possible. Yet I did! Though it was only temporary work. 
And I didn’t want temporary work. I was tired of being a rolling 
stone. I wanted to settle down and gather moss against a rainy 
day and the certain rigours of old age! 

I told them at the Employment Bureau where I placed my name 
that I did not want temporary work. And for answer they gave 
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me an address in Clerkenwell, telling me to apply there the same 
afternoon and ask to see the Accountant. 

Clerkenwell conveyed nothing to my mind beyond Law Sessions. 
But, obedient to instructions, I took buses as far as buses would go 
and then I got out and walked. Anyone with a tongue in his head 
ought, if persevering enough, so I told myself, to find his way in 
London. But I was not at all enamoured with the neighbourhood 
in which I was hunting and the farther I went the less I liked it. 
Drab women smelling of drink with drab urchins clinging to their 
torn skirts, holding empty jugs in their swollen hands, being inter- 
rogated as to whether I was nearing St. John’s Gate, answered 
uniformly, ‘I dunno,’ blinked and padded on. If it was a gate— 
really a gate, thought I, perhaps it was one of the many high, for- 
bidding, paint-hungry specimens I had already passed. I was get- 
ting tired and disheartened, and once I turned back: Then I met 
a man with a clean collar who seemed sure of his directions. 

‘Keep on down the hill. It’s on the right. No, not far—you 
will know it when you see it.’ 

I did know it when I saw it. There could be no two questions 
about that! It spanned the street with a round turret on either 
side. This was 4 bit of real, medieval London. There was nothing 
like it nearer than the Tower. In a postern door I found a man in 
a leathern jacket who, except that he held no axe and wore no black 
mask, might well have been Harrison Ainsworth’s executioner. 
Also he smiled kindly at me, which the executioner would not have 
done. 

‘Yes. Up there you will find the Accountant’s office.’ 

I climbed a corkscrew staircase and suddenly found myself look- 
ing into a long, cool room. Three clerks sat down the sides of a 
refectory table, and at its head a man of a very different physique, 
whom instantly in my own mind I dubbed Hamlet—only Hamlet 
minus black velvet doublet and hose—faced me, immersed in some 
bookish business. 

One of the clerks bade me be seated. I dropped gladly into a 
solid oak chair and fell to admiring silently the Tudor fireplace 
across the table, above which shields and arms were suitably hung. 
Everything in the room as I noted it bit by bit won my approval, 
always excepting those stupid-looking tweed-clad clerks. They 
were right out of the picture. 

After I had sat some time, Hamlet rose from his seat and coming 
up to me with an inscrutable look in his cold eyes, said : 
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‘Shall we go into the Chancery ?’ 
He opened a small door in the thickness of the wall which had 
escaped my notice and led me into a smaller apartment, square and 
containing little else than a dais, a portrait of a man in robes over 
the fireplace, a sword of honour hung beneath its frame, one or two 
chairs and, thrown carelessly over the back of one of them, a black 
silk gown with a large white maltese cross on its rich, dull surface. 
To right and left of us were church-like windows throwing a dim 
light on the polished floor. 

‘The Chapel,’ he said, in his curiously unemotional voice. 

I wanted to stay and rest in the quiet and coolness of this place, 
which I rightly guessed was over the roadway. But he showed 
impatience and we went on into a third room beyond, the duplicate 
in size and shape of the first, but with a totally different atmosphere 
and an indescribable charm. Here he set a chair for me and took 
another himself on the opposite side of the table. 

So this was the Chancery. The name fitted the peace and dig- 
nity of the room. A great contentment fell on my spirits. I was 
like a cat with buttered paws, all purring with pleasure inside. 

‘ Sir Herbert is too shy to see you himself,’ said my companion, 
breaking in on my delight. ‘He says I have got to do the inter- 
viewing. But,’—and here he looked at me for the first time and a 
slow smile, changing his face from harassed middle age to youth, 
spread from his mouth to his eyes, so that all the affairs of Denmark 
and what was rotten in it dropped away— but I’m sure I don’t 
know what I ought to ask you!’ 

I handed him Mr. Rendall’s testimonial. 

‘It’s short enough ! ’ he commented, as he gave it back to me. 
‘ But it covers everything essential. Are you good at geography ?’ 

Now as I hardly knew my English counties this was a poser. 

‘I don’t know quite as much as a G.P.O. clerk,’ I answered 
evasively. 

The answer seemed to satisfy him and his next question was 
easier to meet. 

‘ And the salary you are asking ?’ 

‘Two pounds a week.’ 

He raised his eyebrows slightly. Evidently young women 
clerks were of more value than he knew. 

‘Well, there’s another lady waiting to be interviewed down- 
stairs. I ought really to have seen her first: she came before you. 
But you didn’t stay downstairs, did you ?’ 
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‘I didn’t know I had to,’ I answered dreamily. 

This was my room. What did it matter which of us he saw 
first ? I was made for the Chancery and the Chancery for me! 

I hardly heard him go out. When he returned he apologised for 
the length of time he had been away and I had not missed him, 
He had had to go and report to Sir Herbert after he had seen the 
other candidate. And now he came to tell me I was the chosen 
one. Of course I was! 

Again that sudden lifting of his shuttered eyes and that slow, 
youthful smile radiating a tired face as he added mischievously : 

* You are asking ten shillings a week more than your rival. But 
Sir Herbert chose you because the other lady sent up a dirty card ! 
You didn’t send up a card at all, did you? Perhaps it is as well ! 
I told him you asked me a lot of questions. And he said: “ Well, 
she seems to know what she wants and how to ask for it—take 
her! ”’ 

Had I asked a lot of questions ? I must have been disembodied 
while I did so; for I remembered nothing—nothing but that I had 
fallen in love with a room and temporarily it was going to be mine. 
For, as we parted, Hamlet said casually : 

‘ This is where you will work. It is the Under-Secretary’s toom. 
It will be yours until a new man is appointed.’ 

Sir Herbert Perrott was, so I decided before I saw him, a short, 
plump city knight, who growled into a pepper-and-salt beard, whose 
head was bald and shiny with a limp flap of hair brushed across the 
top: who had stubby fingers and fat, commercial knees. There 
could not be two men tucked away in this godforsaken corner of 
London as interesting to look at as Hamlet. He was a happy 
accident: Sir Herbert would be his foil. 

When, therefore, I saw the real man, I experienced a pleasant 
shock. 

He was standing against the wall at the extreme end of his room, 
massive writing-desks barricading him in on three sides so that he 
looked as if he was inside a pulpit, with a small doorway leading to 
his salle de toilette on his left. Surely a most strategic position for 
a shy bachelor receiving for the first time a spinster secretary of 
unplumbed wiles! Yet there was apprehension as well as courage 
in the bright blue eyes taking stock of me as I shortened the distance 
between us. Had he known howmy own nerves were twittering per- 
haps he would have felt reassured. Before I had nearly reached his 
out-posts, he bowed courteously and asked me to be seated, point- 
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ing to a chair many yards away. And almost before I was settled 
he began to dictate. His diction was rapid and terribly difficult to 
follow by reason of a pronounced lisp. I was by this time a fairly 
good shorthand writer, but I found myself rushing onward with an 
ever-increasing number of gaps in my notes, because that lisp 
defeated me. At last when he drew breath I cried desperately : 

‘Please, Sir Herbert, may I come and sit nearer ?’ 

Never have I seen a man look more scared. If I had jumped 
the desks and flung both arms round his neck he could not have 
been more alarmed. Clutching the sides of his bureau to keep him- 
self from bolting, and with the blood up to the roots of his fair hair, 
he spluttered : ‘ Certainly, certainly !’ in tones which plainly said : 
‘For God’s sake don’t!’ 

As I came no nearer than the window side of his stoutest barri- 
cade and pretended to be engrossed with the re-reading of my notes, 
he gradually recovered his equanimity and we proceeded with our 
work. But still at short range that lisp baffled me. And I went 
back to my room in utter despair. And here Hamlet found me 
holding my head, and like a Good Samaritan let me read my notes 
to him while he supplied the missing links. All the time I was at 
The Gate I had periodically to have recourse to his help, for I never 
mastered that lisp. Always brusque, sometimes almost rude, Ham- 
let never refused to give me a helping hand in a tight corner. But 
with it he liked to give me an occasional dig. I wondered some- 
times why the letters we doctored up between us never came 
back for correction, as there were times when a whole sentence 
had to go by the board, neither of us being able to guess what the 
essential words were supposed to be. Then one day Hamlet said : 

‘ Sir Herbert tells me you cut large slices out of his letters when 
you think he makes them too long. Don’t look so frightened! 
He says he expects you are right!’ 

In return for what he did for me, I would now and then do a job 
for Hamlet, such as counting the cash, sorting cheques or adding up 
books. And in this way I learnt something of accountancy which 
was to stand me in good stead later. He was a hard task- 
master. His criticisms cut me like a lash; but it was the way to 
make me learn. One day, however, when he had been more than 
usually scathing I lost patience and called him ‘a brute.’ He 
accepted the epithet as sheer flattery. 

‘So I am a brute, am I?’ he said with his queer little smile. 
‘ But I like to be a brute.’ 
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‘I am doing my best,’ I went on hotly, ‘and no one can do 
more ! ’ 

From that day onward he was as gentle as a lamb. He never 
overlooked a mistake, but when pointing it out would say: ‘ You 
are doing your best, aren’t you?’ Adding with a twinkle in his 
eye: ‘and no one can do more.’ 

There was no place in Clerkenwell where any of us could get 
lunch. Sir Herbert went off each day in a hansom to his club. A 
clerk brought in bread and cheese from the nearest pub for Hamlet. 
And I brought sandwiches. My shortest way to The Gate was 
through Smithfield Market. Morning and evening I walked deli- 
cately, like Agag, over its greasy floor ; keeping a sharp look out for 
missiles of fat and offal thrown playfully about by high-spirited 
salesmen. There was risk too of falling into the arms of an over- 
weighted carcass carrier who, with back bent and eyes on the 
ground, would often as not charge along oblivious of anything or 
person in his path. I have always sickened at the sight and smell 
of raw meat, and in hot weather I used to pick up my skirts and 
run my swiftest, so that collisions were avoided by a miracle. 

I was the first woman, so they told me, to work at The Gate, and 
I was proud of it, and on my mettle to gain a good opinion for my 
sex. Jealous too lest the awe all these men showed when I first 
arrived should with familiarity turn into contempt. It amused me 
hugely that they hid me downstairs on Chapter days lest the 
Knights of St. John in England should be scandalised by the sight 
of one small female as they trailed in their robes through the Chan- 
cery on their way to prayer. 

The library where I was incarcerated on these occasions was no 
less than the birthplace of the Genileman’s Magazine. I ought to 
have been thrilled to sit in it. But the only thrill I experienced 
was cold: even a large fire could not keep out the dank, vaulty 
smell. And I was glad Chapters did not occur often. 

As the weeks grew into months, and no new Under-Secretary 
was appointed, I began to hope I might become a permanancy. I 
asked pertinent questions as to this and learnt that the appointment 
was in the gift of the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward VII, 
and that to obtain it for myself I must get the ear of H.R.H. Alas, 
I had no friend at Court to set this in train, and so the sword of 
Damocles hung ever over my head. 

‘Oh yes,” said Hamlet, ‘ you do more than any of the younger 
sons who held the post before you ever did. And on the whole you 
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do it better. But that won’t help you. Nothing will, except 
H.R.H.’s sanction.’ 

‘ All because I am a woman,’ I said bitterly. 

He smiled and assented. And, I suppose, as a sop to my 
wounded feelings gave me leave to design the new St. John Ambu- 
lance Police Medal, which design, I believe, is still in use. 

After that, I was asked to illustrate some of the first-aid demon- 
strations in their handbook. I opened one of these not so very long 
ago and was flattered to see some of my drawings still there ; 
though I cannot say I thought them as worthy of perpetuation as 
when I executed them. 

I cannot look back on those far-off days without a smile and a 
sigh—a smile at the little train I wore without feeling myself 
ridiculous—a sigh that men like Sir Herbert no longer think it 
necessary to dress with his bandbox perfection, nor to cultivate his 
courtly manners. A modern youth, seeing his immaculate frock- 
coat, his spats and spotless linen and the sheen on his top-hat would 
say: ‘Why, the fellow’s off to a wedding or a garden party at 
Buckingham Palace!’ Yet I never saw him dressed otherwise 
except once, and that was an accident. It was, I remember, a 
grilling day in August and, contrary to custom, I went into his room 
without a summons, to find the little man engrossed in some work, 
minus his coat, waistcoat and collar. Never did rabbit bolt for 
its burrow as did Sir Herbert for his robing-room, to emerge almost 
immediately like a new pin, brushed and coated, his eyes fiercely 
blue. His manners were as faultless as his clothes. He always 
received me standing. He stood when I went. He has passed into 
the Great Beyond, this gallant little man—Hamlet too—God rest 
their souls, and their place knows them no more. 

I went out with the beginning of the South African War: with 
the installation of a wounded officer as Under-Secretary :. with the 
coming of other women to The Gate. 

For a while I rolled about first in one London office, then 
another, gathering no moss. And came back to The Gate for three 
weeks while Captain Z—— went for his honeymoon. But the spell 
was broken. No one was in awe of me now! Women thick as 
blackberries sat at the Chancery table doing war work. The days 

were dark with national anxiety. Inwardly I wept for myself and 
my country. 

Then when I finally left The Gate for good and all, deciding I 

“would shake the dust of London off my feet and follow my heart to 
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the country where it had always been, I came to a standstill at 
Oxford. 

I must say I was a little alarmed when I was told I was to be 
interviewed by a Don. I knew nothing about such people. I was 
not sure they were quite human. And my later experience of them 
went far to confirm this surmise. Hats I still believed were impor- 
tant at first interviews. Should I wear my scarlet toque, trimmed 
with spotted ribbon—I looked very snappy in scarlet—or the black 
one, demurely sewn with chenille? Bulls disliked scarlet : perhaps 
Dons disliked it too! It would be safer to wear black. My decision 
proved to be a wise one. I cannot imagine for one moment I should 
have been chosen had I worn scarlet. For I was chosen—why, I 
cannot conceive. My education had been nil: I had a small 
waist, was rather dressy in my tastes, wore high heels and a curly 
fringe ; and all such abominations were anathema, as I afterwards 
found out, to the Fellow and Tutor of —— College before whom I 
sat and quaked. 

The fact remains, I was not only called and chosen, but remained 
eight years among the highbrows, striving like a drowning man not 
to become one of them. I flatter myself I succeeded. I still find 
education dull and uninspiring and an examination office a strangle- 
hold upon initiative. 

I am out at grass now, safe from red tape and the dangers of 
academic atrophy which used to be my nightmare. 

Curious that I, who all my youth had sedulously eschewed 
erudition, should have been caught up as the smallest of small 
cogs in one of our greatest wheels of learning. 
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THE EARL GOES HUNTING. 
BY MARGARET ASHWORTH. 
a 


A LITTLE time ago I had the good fortune to see something of the 
working of a pack of stag and boar hounds in France. It was an 
interesting and diverting experience, but I fear that an air of 
superiority must have been evident to the patron of our little hotel 
when, on recounting the events of the day, I tried to tell him of 
differences between French and English ways in the field. He 
explained that he had never had time to hunt, but he liked the 
traditions of French hunting. Then he added, tolerantly, ‘In 
England you only hunt the fox, do you? And foxes are really 
vermin, but they provide you with a means of sport, and that, 
to the English——’_ We wrangled for a few friendly minutes and 
then decided that neither knew enough of the other’s country, 
where hunting was concerned, to offer any opinion. 

My experiences of the day and the little passage of arms with 
the patron made me curious about French traditions, and I be- 
thought me of a person likely to be of help—Gaston de Foix, who, 
I knew, had written the most remarkable book on hunting Europe 
has ever known—the Livre de la Chasse. I had always intended 
some day to learn of him and his work, and I shall be grateful 
all my life for the chance encounter with French hounds that 
turned some day into to-day. It was as if one had been taught 
for years the theories of the Christian Church and then for the 
first time read the Gospels. Most of my preconceived ideas were 
blown away; but that is just where a reading of the Gospels, so 
to speak, is of benefit. 

Gaston, third Count of Foix, born in 1331, was the most famous 
member of a distinguished family who made their mark on medieval 
Europe and now but for him are forgotten. He was generally 
known as Phébus, a nickname he owed to his great personal beauty, 
and he lived in a splendour that astonished even a hardened courtier 
like Froissart, who stayed a twelve-week at Orthez, Gaston’s 
favourite chateau in the Pyrenees. ‘The noble state of therle of 
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Foix’ became the subject of some of Froissart’s most delightful 
pages. He is the most rightful lord now living, said the chronicler, 
who had seen Gaston in a few of his tantrums, witnessed his auto- 
cratic rule, his royal high-handedness which forced on his guests 
gifts of all kinds from gold, plate, jewels, to palfreys, ‘ haquenées,’ 
horses and mulettes with their white saddles all ready, and scat- 
tered five florins in small money daily to the poor at his gate. He 
could afford it: therle of Foix had treasure chests in his vaults 
holding one hundred thousand florins thirty times over, declared 
Froissart, almost shocked at such riches, as well he might be, for 
that sum would equal sixteen million in sterling to-day. 

Toward the end of his life this man, who had had his finger 
in every pie, decided t6 turn author. He reveals himself in his 
book like any other writer: in fact, between the Livre de la Chasse 
and Froissart’s pages we can form a pretty clear picture of therle 
of Foix. The three great things in life, he thought, were arms, 
love affairs and the chase. He thought it unnecessary to write 
about fighting, for all men were soldiers; probably he did not 
think it comely to praise women, except in verse, and he might 
also have learned that apart from poetry anything he said would 
be wrong; but the chase—here was a subject warranting a sérious 
devotion. Skill in hunting could be a solace to a man no longer 
young; hunting tested a man’s condition, breeding ; was the only 
sure refuge he knew from the turmoils, wars, assassinations, poison- 
ings, rivalries, jealousies and heart-burnings amid which life was 
passed. To write on such a theme would be worth his while, and 
when the book was finished he could make a present of it to his 
friend Philip the Bold ; it would be copied, and read by the gentle- 
men of France after his death. 

He might be forgiven for thinking he was a likely person for 
the work: boy and man, he had hunted for about fifty years, 
summer and winter; there were sixteen hundred hounds in his 
own kennels, and there was not a species of wild creature of Gascony 
and the Pyrenees whose habits and lairs he did not know. He 
expected a man to have good horses and know horsemanship just 
as he expected him to have a pair of legsand use them. It would 
appear from what he wrote that he had learned not to expect every- 
one to understand the principles of the chase, and this ignorance 
and stupidity annoyed him. For one who could be such a ruth- 
less personal enemy he had strange horror of taking advantage (as 
he deemed it) of an animal: those who cast snares, he says, for 
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instance, 4 propos of the hare, should have the cords round their 
own necks. 

He wrote in queer crabbed French, a language that came far 
less easily to him than his native Gascon. When he had said— 
not all there was to say, he explained—but all that he had time 
for, he made an end of his book and added a few chapters of prayers 
—oraisons—that he had written at one time in his life when, as 
he put it, the Lord was angry with him. At the end of the most 
precious copy we have of his book there is a picture of Gaston 
Phébus, Count of Foix and Béarn, on his knees, presumably saying 
some of these prayers to Almighty God who is sitting there on a 
throne up three steps—a figure not very different from Gaston’s 
except that the beard is longer, clothes richer, and it has a strong 
halo. 

Since I have been dipping into Gaston’s story, times and labours, 
I have often thought that it is a vast pity he should be so little 
known. I am sure that the cultured horseman and hunter of 
to-day (to use Gaston’s own word—‘ rider to hounds’ having not 
yet been invented) would be very glad to set up these pictures 
and think of this man as an amusing and rather romantic person, 
in antidote to the endless Jorrockses, and as a companion in kennel 
lore with such a good and hard-worked man as Beckford. But 
there, this precious copy I am speaking of, with eighty-five illus- 
trations, is as good as inaccessible, treasured in the National Library 
of France. And it is that supposedly dry-as-dust object, an 
illuminated manuscript, known as a codex, MSS. 616. And of 
course the average reader is frightened at the very sound of such a 
thing. The only English version I have found is embodied in the 
late Baillie Grohman’s stupendous, heroic work, The Master of 
Game, a book that is real physical labour to handle, and costs, I 
should imagine, if any copies are still available, as many guineas 
_as your Surtees costs you pence. 

This Master of Game is another story, in more ways than one. 
In the fifteenth century an English royal prince translated the 
Tivre de la Chasse into his own tongue, added a few chapters out 
of his head, and called the book The Master of Game. From this 
work for at least another three centuries English books on hunting 
borrowed freely. All our old writers, if they knew it, but prob- 
ably they did not, owed their best to Gaston Phébus. To adapt 
that lovely phrase of Dryden’s, you can track them everywhere 
in his snow. 
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When Baillie Grohman produced his work he became very con- 
scious of a curious tradition, that scholarship, or even serious 
reading—beyond that necessary for the schools—is unbecoming 
in a good rider to hounds. He puts it delightfully in his carefully 
formed sentence when he says that in the opinion of the modern 
covert-side the book-loving sportsman is as incompetent a creature 
as is in the eyes of real scholars the sports-loving amateur book- 
man. He was feeling rather sore, poor man, for after he had worked 
ten years on the Livre de la Chasse and The Master of Game, explain- 
ing hundreds of fascinating things and clearing up inaccuracies 
that came as soon as printing presses were introduced, it appears 
that all he got from some of his friends was ‘ Don’t tell us what 
Noah hunted when he came out of the ark; tell us what we can 
hunt to-day.’ Which they ought to have known without being 
told. But he was happy in his work. He found after all that, 
set between the high scorn of the covert-side and the high scorn 
of the scholars, a book-loving horseman has many an amusing hour 
and really gets the best of both worlds. 


II. 


It took Gaston about four years to compose his treatise on 
the chase, and he had barely finished it when he died. He begins 
his prologue in a stately manner: ‘I Gaston Phébus, Count of 
Foix and Béarn ’—as if it were a testamentary document, meanders 
on, and at last gets into his stride. 


‘There is no man’s life [he says] that useth gentle game and 
disport less displeasable unto God than the life of a perfect and 
skilful hunter or from which more good cometh. The first reason 
is that hunting causeth a man to eschew the seven. deadly sins. 
Secondly, men are better when riding, more just and more under- 
standing, more easy and more undertaking . . . in short and long 
all good customs and manners cometh thereof, and the health of 
man and his soul. For if he that fleeth the seven deadly sins shall 
be saved, a good hunter then shall be saved and in this world have 
joy enough, and of gladness and solace.’ 


‘Now I will prove how a hunter may not fall into any of the 
seven deadly sins,’ says Gaston, and runs on into a nice, racy 
sermon, explaining that this good hunter, who must always be up 
with the lark, is really too much occupied in good honest labour to 
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have any time for those evil thoughts which may assault and 
hurt the soul. 


‘Now shall I prove [says Gaston, having dealt with his first 
article of faith] how hunters live in this world most joyfully of 
any other men. For when the hunter riseth, he sees the very sweet 
and beautiful morning and birds singing sweetly and lovingly each 
in his own tongue . . . and after sunrise he sees the sweet dew on 
grass and herbs, and the sun makes them to shine. This is a 
great pleasure and joy to the hunter’s heart. ... And one can 
say the hunter has great joy when he begins to follow up and 
he has followed but a little and he shall hear and see start up the 
hart before him and shall know that it is the right hart and that 
his hounds this day shall be finders . . . then has the hunter 
great joy and liking. Afterwards he leaps on his horse’s back 
in haste to follow his hounds, and he shall ride after them and 
rout and blow as hard as he can with great joy and liking, and I 
assure you he thinks of no sin and no evil... . And he cometh 
home. joyfully, for his lord has given him to drink of his good wine 
at the kill, and when he has come home he shall put off his clothes 
and his shoes and hose, and shall wash his thighs and his legs and 
peradventure his whole body. And in the meanwhile he shall 
order his supper of good meat and good wine. And when he has 
eaten and drunken he shall be glad and well and at his ease, and 
he shall go to take the air of the evening of the night for the great 
heat he has had, and then he shall go drink and lie on his bed 
in fair fresh clothes and shall sleep well and steadfastly . . . where- 
fore I say that hunters go into Paradise when they die and live 
in this world most joyful of other men.... And I will prove 
to you how hunters live longer than any other men, for too much 
meats kills more men than ever sword or knife . . . and since 
hunters eat little and sweat always, they should live long and in 
good health... . Therefore it seemeth to me that I have proved 
enough. Therefore be good all good hunters and ye shall do as 
wise men.’ 


There, with a few more flourishes, he finishes his preamble : 
and who would not love him for its simplicity ? Then begins the 
technical part of the work. The book falls into eighty-five chapters 
—some mere paragraphs—but before you have finished with Gaston 
Phébus or he with you, you will have some idea of all that a man 
should know and do and be before he is fit to hunt hounds or follow 
hounds. It is inevitable that the disappearance of all but the hart, 
wild boar, fox, otter and hare of the creatures hunted in Gaston’s 
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day should have changed the face of the hunting field, but technique 
of scent and chase, of hunting with running hounds (chasse a courre) 
is the same, and the care of hounds is the same, and that is why, 
to borrow Gaston’s manner, his book is right worthy for all good 
hunters to use. He had the knowledge and lore of old woodmen 
and shepherds, dwellers close to the face of nature, and he had 
gained it partly from his elders and partly through long hard days 
of tracking and watching that were by no means all so sunny as 
the dawn he describes. Go down to his land of Béarn and see 
how it can rain and blow there! 

To the writer of the Livre de la Chasse, hunting was a personal 
work. It was the pride of the owner of the kennels to be the best 
judge of the nature and traces of anything he was pursuing. He 
alone must deal the death-blow: with no other protection than 
knife and sword must face the whirling tusks of a wild boar in its 
desperate extremity, or the horns of a stag, the teeth and claws of 
abear. After the flaying of the carcass he himself gives the choicest 
morsels to the hounds who have done the best work. In passing, 
we note that it is just as well there were eight hundred couples in 
Gaston’s kennels, and all those florins six times over in the Orthez 
vaults, for in the more perilous kind of hunting, where the pursuers 
could so easily become the pursued, he might commonly lose half a 
dozen hounds in one protracted chase. 

A hint of the rigours of this personal work comes in the titles 
of many little chapters: How a man should know a great hart 
by its fumes (droppings). How a hunter should go in quest between 
the plains and the woods . . . in the coppices and young wood 

. in great coverts and strengths . . . in clear spires and high 
wood (a chapter to each of these). How a good hunter should 
go in quest to hear the harts bellow. The manner in which the 
Assembly (meet) should be made. 

This good hunter should know all about earth stopping, stalk- 
ing, the training of hound varlets and hunting ‘ aides,’ how horns 
should be fashioned, and blown, and a thousand other details. 

It is significant that in all the eighty-five chapters there should 
be none on stabling or mouthing, good horsemanship being taken 
for granted. The thrill and danger of the steeplechase element 
in English fox-hunting have taken the place of a greater thrill 
and danger in that bygone day. I think that perhaps could Gaston 
Phébus have foreseen a world shorn of so many glories he would 
have conceded such changes as inevitable. But he, perhaps the 
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greatest Master of Hounds in European history, would have gone 
into one of his red rages had you called the activities of these 
vast fields, these hundreds of people out to appear in a smart social 
event, hunting: where so many ride hired horses and neither 
know young corn from grass nor elementary manners in other 
people’s property ;\ where the blind follow the blind and only 
know by hearsay that they are following hounds. In Gaston’s 
time the men went out in small companies, each man carrying 
horn and knife: (thus I saw them in that French forest a twelve- 
week ago). The day came when all these indiscriminate horns 
became a nuisance, for in the decline from the high standards set 
up by therle of Foix and his compeers, men who were inexpert 
in the science of the chase hunted in increasing numbers, blew 
their horns when and how they chose, and many a ‘right hart’ 
was lost in the tumult. But that again is another story. 

Gaston found his greatest happiness, deepest satisfaction in 
hunting the red deer—the hart of his cherished memories, an 
animal for which his admiration and respect were so strong that 
he found it easier to praise than describe. His idea of an earthly 
paradise is written clear between the lines. The enthusiasm, the 
blithe joy in this man of sixty rings out across five centuries and 
must surely wake an echo in the heart of many a ‘ good hunter’ 
to-day. Page after page shows his delight brimming over: his 
prose is a song of the aristocracy and nobility of the hart; at last 
he must stop and get on with the work. If he talked in his native 
Gascon as ardently as he wrote in his enforcéd French we can 
understand a contemporary’s complaint, that Phébus was for ever 
speaking of the chase ; we can even see our Gaston, the headstrong 
cousin of kings, whom no one dare suppress, as a medieval version 
of a twentieth-century golf bore. 

The roebuck takes the second place in his esteem, and for 
once a description boggles him and he remarks that a buck’s head 
cannot well be described without painting. Then he says: ‘If 
the roe buck were as fair a beast as the hart, I hold that it were a 
fairer hunting, for it lasteth all the year and is good hunting and 
requires great mastery, for they run right long and cunningly.’ 

The fox he naturally regarded as vermin, and to hunt the fox, 
except in the course of a good hunter’s education, beneath a gentle- 
man’s dignity. 

‘With great trouble [he says] men can take a fox, especially 
the vixen. ... She is a false beast and as malicious as a wolf. 
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The hunting of the fox is fair because the hounds hunt him closely, 
Also they scent him, for he flees through the thick wood and also 
he stinketh evermore and with great pain will he leave a covert 
when he is therein. ... They are cunning and subtle and neither 
men nor hounds can find a remedy to keep themselves from their 
false turns.’ 


In spite of the dislike he has for hunting this vermin, I note 
that Gaston puts his best running hounds on the job, and he gives 
close directions about earth stopping, and several methods of rousing 
the fox when in his subtlety he has gone to earth after all. 

In the fox-hunting picture of MSS. 616 there is the lord and his 
squire on horseback, the steeds in fantastic harness, riders simply 
dressed, their long tunics closely belted in, each carrying the long 
bare hunting pole (used for keeping branches out of their eyes) 
from which our modest little crops have descended. Running at 
their lord’s stirrup, sharp pikes in hand, are three varlets with 
head and throat swathed like a nun’s, deep collars falling over 
their smocks. If sweating much and eating little made for a long 
life these humble persons must have reached a really ripe old age. 





Il. 


First and last, it was the hounds that mattered most: their 
health, their feet, above all their purity of breed. Rarely can 
there have been a sharper eye than Gaston’s for a dog’s points, a 
greater appreciation of a dog’s qualities. This man, lost in the 
mist of centuries, only remembered now, for all his glory, because 
he wrote a book on hunting, was one of the great dog lovers of 
all time. There were always hounds about his feet, in his private 
chamber, in the great hall. The eight hundred couples were com- 
posed of five main breeds, and these he describes minutely, but he 
always sees them from two points of view: as dogs, and as hunting 
hounds, and he sums up this dual aspect in describing the nature 
of the greyhound, that ‘he shall be courteous and not too fierce, 
following well his master . . . he shall be good and kindly and 
clean, glad and joyful and playful to all manner of folk save to 
the wild beasts, to whom he should be fierce, spiteful and eager.’ 
As for the nature of hounds in general— 


‘First I will tell you of their noble qualities which is so great 
and so marvellous in some hounds that there is no man can believe 
it. ... A hound is the most reasonable beast and best knowing 
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beast that ever God made. In some cases I neither except man 
nor other thing, for men find so much nobleness in hounds always 
from day to day that as I have said there is no man living but 
must think it.’ 


Gaston was very strict about his kennels. They must have a 
door in front and one behind, running water not far away and 
‘a fair green where the sun shineth from morn until even. And 
also there should be a chimney to warm the hounds. And always 
by night and day I would like some child to be in the kennels with 
the hounds to keep them from fighting.’ He has already explained 
that if you would make a hunter you must get a child early, when 
he is just past seven, for times were sadly changing in the latter 
years of therle of Foix—‘ you know quite well [he says] that in 
these days a child of seven can do more and learn more than a 
child of twelve in my young days.’ 

Hounds have many divers sicknesses and nine manners of 
rage. The first is called furious madness, and the remedies for 
a bitten man could best be called furious also. ‘They have 
another sickness which is called the mange and cometh to them 
because they be melancholy, and there be four manners of mange.’ 
Some of the remedies for these ills contain oils and drops common 
in stables to-day; some give science, superstition, medieval lore 
and medicine in one breath, as in this vague recipe for 


‘a manner of mange that cometh about the hounds’ ears and in 
their legs and is scarlet and leaps from one place to another and 
is the worst to heal. ... Take quicksilver for as much as ye will 
make ointment for, and put it in a dish with the spittle of three or 
four fasting men and stir it all together with a pot stick and then 
take as much verdegris as the quicksilver and mingle it with the 
spittle always stirring with the pot stick until the time that they 
be all mingled together. And after take old swine’s grease without 
salt—a great piece—and take away the skin and put it in the dish 
and mingle and stamp it together then keep it and anoint the 
hound where he hath the mange and no other place.’ 


Gaston casts his net wide for every disease hounds are heir to, 
and gives a wonderful glimpse of old-time surgery. And there are 
pleasant pictures by the illuminator of a dog hospital out under 
the greenwood tree, with hounds wearing most engaging expressions 
of candour and faith while they are delivering up their members 
to be poulticed or splinted or half-boiled or stroked with ointment. 
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Now and again the blacksmith is called in to operate for a sickness 
in the eye. ‘For there cometh a web upon them and growing 
flesh into that one side of the eye and is called the nail, and so 
they grow blind.’ A remedy old in Gaston’s day was to hang a . 
collar made of elm bark and leaves about the dog’s neck, but he 
sniffs at that and says the smith should cut the nail out as he does 
out of a horse’s eye. You take a needle ‘ and bow it in the middle 
so that it be crooked and take well and subtly the flesh that is 
upon the eye with the needle and draw it up on high and then cut 
it with a razor, but take good care that the needle touch not the 
eye.’ After that nerve-racking operation it is a comfort to read 
of buttered eggs. 

This is in connection with a manner of sickness that comes to 
men and dogs alike, so that they cannot retain their food, and 
the only remedy is to let them eat anything they like, ‘ for some- 
times the contrary thing turneth out good.’ And among other 
things you may give them buttered eggs. So that is another note 
for somebody working on the origins of the five hundred well- 
known ways of cooking eggs—that they knew this delicious dish, 
whereof scrambled eggs is the ill-begotten bastard child, in the 
Pyrenees in the fourteenth century and perhaps before, for Gaston 
has his eye on a manuscript then at least a century old (Roy Modus) 
as he writes. Some day, also, a chemist may trace the descent 
of medicine lore in books like the Livre de la Chasse, Solleysell’s 
Book of the Horse, and beat out the wheat from the chaff, and say 
for instance what good could be in the quicksilver and spittle oint- 
ment, and why when dogs have sore, overheated feet they should 
be washed with vinegar and soot from a wood fire; for bruises 
be rubbed with sheep’s tallow boiled in wine, and for certain troubles 
the juice of peach-tree leaves mixed with quicklime: and a hun- 
dred other things. The herbal remedies are old friends and make 
one smile to think of fourteenth-century plots where beautifully 
named plants grew—such as horehound, motherwort, wall pellitory, 
fennel, rue, comfrey and plenty of lilies of the valley. 

Upon the running hounds, the darlings and pride of the kennels, 
a lavish care was spent, and when everything else failed, you turned 
to the priest. Charles the Sixth of France (to whom Gaston willed 
his estates) had a considerable pack, and one day when the hounds 
were sick in the stomach and even buttered eggs would not cure 
them, and they were tempted with the pluck of fifteen sheep, and 
given bean broth with tasty things in it and still they languished, 
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off they went to church. They were put into horse litters and 
taken on a pilgrimage to Saint Mamer. There they heard Mass 
said: candles and silver bits were given in their name, and there 
was a great to-do on that 24th day of February in 1388. We know 
all about it, for the items went down in the accounts of the King’s 
Master Hunters. 

Gaston draws resignedly to the end of his book, probably think- 
ing that he was just fit to begin it and certainly conscious that 
he had left much unsaid. He ends on a little chapter about netting 
hares, and explains that there are other means and subtleties which 
he refrains from going into. In his epilogue, pathetically humble 
but stately for all that, he tells his friend Philip the Bold, to whom 
he dedicates the book, that he knows he has fallen short in many 
things, one reason being that he is not as wise as he should be, 
another that he is not such a good hunter, although it was his 
métier, but that he could have found ways to improve himself; 
another that his tongue is not so ready with French as with his own 
language. Gaston, knowing so much, had realised how little he 
knew. Whether his patron deserved the praise he gave him we 
cannot say. Gaston declares stoutly that Philip had forgotten 
more about hunting than he himself would ever know, but perhaps 
that was just being tactful, for Philip of France was Philip of 
France. 

Within a year he was in his grave: at an end his many oraisons, 
his florins given at the gate, his tyrannical rule, his poignant delight 
in the fresh morning. He died on an August evening in 1391 after 
a hard day hunting the bear in the woods of Sauveterre, on the 
Spanish side of the mountains. Late in the afternoon he had 
killed his bear, watched the ‘ cuvée,’ rewarded the good hounds, 
and ridden on to a hostelry for supper. The heat had been in- 
tense, as anyone will know who, without the hard labour of hunt- 
ing, has endured the high summer in the Pyrenees. The room 
they put him in was freshly strewn with rushes and flowers, and he 
exclaimed on their sweetness and coolness after the oppression 
of the day. With him were a couple of his squires, and his two 
natural sons, Sir Yvain and Sir Gratien de Béarn. He sat down, 
talking of the hounds that had distinguished themselves, just as 
any master who hunts his own hounds would to-day. Gratien 
brought a silver bowl, a squire brought a towel, and Yvain a silver 
ewer, so that their lord might wash his hands for supper. As 
Yvain poured the water on his wrists Gaston’s colour changed— 
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he put a hand to his heart and cried that he was mortally hurt. 
They carried him to a room where there was a bed, and sent for 
the priest. Half an hour later he was dead. 

The news of the count’s swift passing made a hush of horror 
throughout his lands. In Orthez, a town left fatherless, men and 
women whispered together and looked up at the fortress, high against 
the sky, which no army might enter, but death had invaded. He 
was gone, their kingly lord, who like the sun in the sky had cast 
a splendid shadow on their lives. They mourned for him as if 
he had been of their own blood. 


The glory of Phébus, the noble state of therle of Foix are long 
since forgotten except by lovers of medieval history and chronicles. 
For the most part his name only lives in catalogues touched by 
scholars who care not a whit for the manner of man he was, nor for 
the clamour of horns, hounds belling, and the joy in life that rings 
through this book which is his immortality. They feast their 
eyes on a manuscript because it is a manuscript, and say this copy 
is truer to the original than that, and sigh for the real book— 
Gaston’s lost masterpiece which in time passed into the hands 
of Philip the Second of Spain and was in all probability destroyed 
with many such treasures in the historic fire at the Escurial in 
1671. They call these manuscript copies ‘ Gaston Phébus ’ number 
so and so: some of them a mere parchment fragment, as inadequate 
a reminder of the original as the scarred husk of a tower at Orthez 
which the peasants smile at you for wanting to see at all. 
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ROUTINE. 
BY RICHARD FITZGERALD FINDLAY. 


Basit Carr sat at breakfast in the Officers’ Mess of the Royal Air 
Force Station at Cranston with the Daily Gazette propped against 
the coffee-pot in front of him, and a melancholy expression on his 
attractive brown face. He was alone, because he was late; late, 
because on waking that morning the prospect of the day’s routine 
had filled him with a sense of irritation, and he had lingered in bed 
in the hopes that a short spell of reasoned consideration of the merits 
and demerits of his profession would still his restlessness. On the 
contrary, however, it had increased momently to such an extent 
that he feared that if he gave it further rein he would go Berserk. 
He accordingly rose, and, after making an unnecessarily violent 
toilet, repaired to the empty Dining-Room, which he reached just 
as the Station personnel were marching to their various duties 
from Colour-hoisting Parade. 

From time to time he raised his dark eyes from his plate of 
bacon and eggs and gazed intently at a photograph which occupied 
the place of honour on the centre page of the journal before him. 
The photograph showed the Canal Turn on the Aintree Course 
during the progress of the Grand National, which had been run on 
the previous day. Two horses were in the act of falling ; a third 
was struggling to its feet whilst its jockey lay prone and apparently 
oblivious within inches of the feet of other horses which were just 
getting away after landing safely over the obstacle. The whole 
suggested strenuous action with a strong leavening of extreme 
danger. Basil Carr finished his toast and marmalade, picked up 
his coffee-cup, and sighed deeply. ‘ Now that,’ he said to himself, 
his eyes still on the photograph, ‘is what I call a man’s job. No 
damned routine there.’ 

He finished his coffee, lighted a cigarette, and passed into the 
deserted ante-room. The clock on the mantelpiece showed him 
that it was five minutes to nine. ‘ Hell,’ said Basil, ‘I suppose 
I must go and do some flying.’ 

As he crossed the Doncaster Road, which divided the aerodrome 
from the camp, he looked up at the leaden sky. ‘Clouds about 
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2,000 feet,’ he mused. ‘ Rain exceedingly likely. It'll be as cold 
as blazes, too. Oh, why do we do these things?’ Absent-mindedly 
he returned the salute of the sentry by the guard-room, and walked 
on towards 480 Fighter Squadron hangar. He passed the engine 
test-shed, where already some of the workshop hands were putting 
an overhauled engine through its paces. The air in the vicinity 
pulsated with deafening noise. But Basil Carr scarcely noticed 
it; the sound which filled his ears changed before it reached his 
brain to the thud of galloping shoes on the Liverpool turf, the 
rattle of guard rails, the clash of stirrup-irons, the brushing of 
horses’ feet through the tops of the fences. 

He reached the hangar, passed through the doors, looked with- 
out seeing them at the men working on the rows of aeroplanes, and 
entered ‘A’ Flight office. Two officers engaged in grooming a 
Sealyham rose to their feet and smiled pleasantly at the lean athletic 
figure of their Flight-Commander. ‘Good morning, troops,’ said 
Basil, without enthusiasm. 

‘Good morning, Basil,’ said the elder of the two, one Jack 
- Talbot, whose somewhat rustic appearance belied his exceptional 
skill as a pilot. ‘Not a particularly pleasing day for formation 
practice.’ 

‘I entirely agree,’ replied Basil, patting the Sealyham, whose 
name was George. ‘ Nevertheless, we shall leave the ground in 
a quarter of an hour. “ Ours not to reason why,” and all that sort 
of thing.’ He opened the door. ‘ Flight-Sergeant!’ he shouted. 
The Flight-Sergeant came in at the double, and saluted smartly. 
‘Good morning, Flight-Sergeant. Get out three machines at once, 
will you?’ When the door had closed again, Basil Carr turned to 
the others. ‘ We'll climb up through the clouds if they’re not too 
thick,’ he said. ‘Then we’ll do some formation aerobatics. Two 
or three loops in Flight Vee to start with, and then two or three in 
line ahead. If they go all right we’ll try half-rolling off the top. 
Michael, your half-rolls weren’t too good yesterday. You came 
out crooked every time.’ Michael Ashton, the owner of George, 
a fair-haired young man with a perpetual smile and childishly 
innocent blue eyes, grinned sheepishly. 

‘I know, Basil,’ he said apologetically. ‘ Not enough opposite 
rudder. I'll try to do ’em better to-day.’ 

They were putting on their sidcot suits as they talked. Basil 
Carr pulled on his fleece-lined flying-boots, lighted a cigarette, and 
looked out of the window. The three “ Yellow-hammers’ were 
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standing in a row on the edge of the aerodrome, and the Hucks 
starter was in position in front of the nearest. It would be five 
minutes yet before the engines were warm enough to ‘run-up.’ He 
sat down at his table, and began to go through the small pile of 
Orders and Notices from Station Headquarters. His own name 
caught his eye. ‘ Blast!’ he exclaimed. ‘They’ve got me down 
as President of the Court of Inquiry at Bellingham on Thursday. 
They’re always lurking me for these duties. Anybody would think 
that I was the only Flight-Lieutenant in the Service!’ He seized 
the telephone. ‘ Adjutant, please,’ he said to the exchange. There 
was a short pause. ‘ Hullo, is that you,Guy? Basil here. What 
about this show at Bellingham? Can’t you detail somebody else, 
fora change?’ —_ 

‘I’m afraid you'll have to go,’ replied the Adjutant. ‘ There 
are so many people on leave at the moment that it’s damn difficult 
to find anybody. And you're so good at these things,’ he added 
soothingly. ‘Good my foot,’ said Basil. ‘I’m terribly sorry, old 
boy,’ was the answer. ‘I’m bursting into tears,’ said Basil rudely, 
and rang off. 

As he put on his helmet he glanced rapidly through the re- 
maining sheaf of papers, and then stood up. ‘ Damn-all else of 
any interest,’ he remarked. ‘Well,comeon. We'd better go and 
leap into space.’ He took his parachute from its peg behind the 
door, and led the way out on to the aerodrome. Their respective 
fitters, sitting in the cockpits of the machines, whose engines 
were running with a steady chatter, got out as the officers ap- 
proached. The Sealyham, which had been frisking about Michael 
Ashton’s legs, stopped at the edge of the tarmac, knowing that he 
must go no farther. Michael bent down and pulled his ears. 
‘ Shan’t be long, old George,’ he said. As he walked to his machine 
he looked back. The Sealyham was looking at him sadly, his tail 
drooping. ‘Wonder what’s the matter with him?’ thought 
Michael. ‘ Probably needs cheering up a bit. I'll take him ratting 
this evening.’ He came up to the others. 

‘ Stick as close as you can to me going through the clouds,’ said 
Basil Carr, as he fastened the leg-straps of his parachute. He 
élimbed into his machine, which was distinguished by the red 
streamers attached to its interplane struts, strapped himself tightly 
into his seat by means of the Sutton harness, put on his gloves, 
and eased the throttle open to its fullest extent. The engine roared 
healthily ; revs. per minute and oil pressure were normal. He 
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closed the throttle, initialled the Serviceability board which the 
fitter held up to him, and waited until Talbot and Ashton each in 
turn went through the same routine. Then he signalled to the 
rigger to draw away the chocks, taxied to the leeward end of the 
aerodrome, and turned into wind. When the others were in position 
on either side of him, he raised his right arm, his left hand grasping 
the throttle lever. A glance over each shoulder assured him that 
they were ready, and he opened his throttle wide, dropping his 
right hand at the same moment to the spade-grip of his control 
column. The three machines began to move over the ground, 
gathered speed and lifted almost simultaneously into the air. 

As they climbed Basil Carr could see out of the corners of his 
eyes that the two other machines were keeping commendably 
accurate formation considering the bumpy conditions. Michael 
Ashton was a trifle wide, but he had only recently joined the Squad- 
ron from Cranwell, and had not had much experience. ‘Good 
boy,’ thought Basil. ‘ He’s got the right idea.’ At 1,000 feet he 
turned the Flight through 180° to bring it back over the aerodrome, 
leaving plenty of throttle in hand so that his companions should 
have no difficulty in keeping position. 

It became colder and colder as their height increased. ‘Damn 
these “ Yellow-hammers”!’ thought Basil Carr. ‘They’re the 
draughtiest things on God’s earth!’ At 2,000 feet he turned the 
Flight up-wind again. One hundred feet higher they entered the 
cloud layer. Now it was a case of concentrating on one’s own 
machine, of keeping the bubble of the cross-level in the centre of 
its glass tube, of maintaining a constant speed and angle of climb. 
It is an easy matter to lose control of an aeroplane in a cloud. 
Moisture formed on the triplex glass of Basil Carr’s goggles. He 
wiped them with the gloved fingers of his left hand, but as fast as 
he cleared them they fogged again. He pushed them impatiently 
on to his forehead, and screwed up his eyes against the 400-horse- 
power blast of the slip-stream. Glancing quickly from side to 
side he saw that the others were still with him. ‘ That’s some- 
thing, anyway,’ he thought. For 2,500 feet the clouds pressed wet 
and clammy all about them, and then a lighter texture above be- 
tokened a break. At 5,000 feet they emerged with startling sudden- 
ness into a bright blue sky, into a blaze of sunlight which cast 
clear-cut shadows of their machines upon the fleecy-white surface 
of the cloud bank through which they had just broken. Six thou- 
sand feet or more above them clumps of alto-cumulus cloud lay 
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like gigantic misshapen balloons against the zenith. England, 
thought Basil Carr, would see no sun that day; the whole 
country lay bleak and cheerless beneath the vast blanket which 
stretched into apparent infinity below them. And yet, a bare 
mile above the earth, spring was definitely here. It was really 
rather remarkable, and for the moment even steeplechasing 
was forgotten. 

At 6,500 feet he levelled off, waggled his control column from 
side to side as a signal that Flight aerobatics were about to com- 
mence, and then went into a shallow dive. His air-speed indicator 
showed 130 m.p.h. when he began pulling his nose up gently into 
a loop, opening his throttle wide as his angle of ascent approached 
the vertical. When the cloud layer came once more into his line 
of vision, he partially closed his throttle and eased his machine out 
ofthe dive. His two companions had remained in perfect formation 
with him throughout the loop. ‘Good work,’ thought Basil. 
Twice more the Flight repeated the manceuvre, with equally satis- 
factory: results. ‘Now for some line-ahead stuff,’ thought Basil. 
He gave the break-up signal. Jack Talbot formed into line four 
lengths behind him, with Michael Ashton an equal distance in his 
rear. Again Basil Carr put his machine into a dive, again pulled 
up into a loop. Arrived at the same point Jack Talbot, and then 
Ashton, would follow suit, so that the three machines would be at 
one and the same time in various stages of the same loop. As he 
eased out of his dive, Basil Carr looked back over his shoulder just 
in time to see Ashton’s starboard wing strike the tail plane of 
Talbot’s machine. He heard a splintering crash, and saw pieces 
of wood and canvas flying into the air. With his heart beating 
somewhat faster than usual, Basil went into a steep climbing turn, 
and gained a position from which he obtained an excellent view of 
what followed. The colliding machines had been momentarily 
locked together by the impact, which had snapped Ashton’s front 
starboard interplane strut as if it had been a match stick. As Basil 
watched, the machines fell apart, Talbot’s nose went up, and, as 
his machine stalled, he stood up in his seat and jumped. For 500 
feet he dropped like a stone, and then his parachute opened. Basil 
Carr drew a deep breath of relief. In the meanwhile, Ashton’s 
damaged wing had collapsed, and he had gone into a fast right- 
hand spin. ‘By God! I hope he’ll get out all right!’ thought 
Basil, as he dived in pursuit. No signs of movement came from 
Ashton’s cockpit. He disappeared into the cloud bank, still spin- 
ning like atop. ‘ The poor little devil’s stunned himself ! ’ thought 
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Basil. Turning away to the left, to avoid any possibility of colliding 
with Ashton if he should yet manage to struggle free, he went 
through the clouds in a steep glide. As he shot out into the grey 
daylight below he saw, far to the right, a column of flame and smoke 
rising from the ground. He opened his throttle and dived towards 
the wreck. It lay in the middle of a ploughed field, blazing fiercely, 
whilst a handful of farm labourers stood helplessly some yards 
away. ‘ Not a hope in hell,’ muttered Basil. Feeling rather sick, 
he turned and looked upwards. A strange sight met his eyes, 
Fifteen hundred feet above him a parachute showed white against 
the drab background of the clouds. Not far below it Talbot's 
derelict machine was falling earthwards, now diving and now stall- 
ing, its movements strongly reminiscent of those of the Giant Racer. 
Basil watched it until it struck the ground by the side of the Don- 
caster Road, and then flew towards the spot where Talbot was 
about to land. The wind was gusty, and he fell heavily as he 
touched earth, but was on his feet again in a moment, spilling the 
air out of his parachute, and obviously unhurt. Basil Carr waved 
to him, made a rapid survey of his machine, round which a crowd 
of motorists, whose cars lined the road for several hundred yards, 
was now assembled, and then turned in the direction of the: aero- 
drome, six miles away. 

Five minutes later, still trembling slightly, he was reporting 
the accident to the Squadron-Commander. ‘ Bad luck, Carr,’ said 
the latter. ‘Somebody telephoned about it a few minutes ago, 
and the doctor’s gone down already in the ambulance. What do 
you suppose caused it?’ 

‘ Talbot’s engine must have cut out just as he got to the top 
of his loop, sir,’ replied Basil. ‘ Ashton caught him up as they 
both went into a dive, and couldn’t miss him. He obviously tried 
to, because he was turning to the left when they hit.’ 

At half-past twelve that day Basil Carr sat down to luncheon. 
Conversation naturally centred round the morning’s crash. ‘ We’d 
better eat,’ said Bobby Croome from the opposite side of the table, 
‘ before the doctor comes back with the details.’ Laughter greeted 
this remark. It was not callous; everyone present was deeply 
sorry for what had occurred, but what was the use of repining ? 
This sort of thing had happened before, and would no doubt happen 
again. It was all part of the game. ‘ By the way,’ went on the 
irrepressible Bobby Croome, ‘I wonder if Ashton’s King’s Regu- 
lations were all up to date? I should think they were; he was 
that sort of a bloke. Mine are all to hell, and there’s an A.0.C.’s 
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inspection next week. Basil, if you’re making an inventory of his 
things, you might see, will you?’ Basil nodded. ‘ Queer fellow, 
Bobby,’ he thought. ‘ Seems to revel in the stickier sort of crashes.’ 
He finished his luncheon, and walked to his room. As he opened 
the door the Sealyham lying in front of the stove, his head between 
his forepaws, raised his brown eyes in mute appeal. His tail 
thumped the floor two or three times, and then was still. Basil 
knelt down beside him, and caressed hisears. ‘ Poor old boy,’ said 
Basil. He set himself to tempt George with scraps of meat, and 
presently his efforts were rewarded. When the plate was empty, he 
stood up. ‘I'll be back soon, George,’ he said. ‘ We’ll go for a walk 
after tea.’ He went back towards the Mess. ‘ Marvellous animals, 
dogs,’ he thought. ‘ Wonder how on earth they know? George 
knows. He’ll remember Michael long after most of us have 
forgotten him. He’s fond of me, I think. Do hope I'll be able 
to cheer him up.’ He passed into the ante-room, sat down, and 
lighted a cigarette. ‘Poor young Michael,’ he thought. ‘Damn 
good boy, most efficient, keen as blazes ; would have made one of 
the best pilots in the Service with more experience. Why the 
devil couldn’t it have been someone else? It’s always the nicest 
blokes who get bumped off.’ 

Absent-mindedly he picked up the newspaper which lay upon 
the floor beside his chair. It was, he noted idly, the Daily Gazette. 
Once more he opened it, and gazed intently at a photograph which 
occupied the place of honour on its centre page. It was the photo- 
graph which had so fired his imagination at breakfast that morning, 
and as he looked at it now he seemed again to become identified 
with the vivid scene which it portrayed. It showed the Canal Turn 
on the Aintree Course during the progress of the Grand National, 
which had been run on the previous day. Two horses were in the 
act of falling ; a third was struggling to its feet whilst its jockey 
lay prone and apparently oblivious within inches of the feet of 
other horses which were just getting away after landing safely over 
the obstacle. The whole suggested strenuous action with a strong 
leavening of extreme danger. Once more Basil Carr felt stirring 
deep within him the spirit of adventure. He exhaled a cloud of 
smoke, and sighed deeply. ‘ Now, that,’ he said to himself, his 
eyes still on the photograph, ‘is what I call a man’s job. No 
damned routine there.’ 

The ante-room was deserted, save for himself. The clock on 
the mantelpiece showed him that it was nearly two. ‘ Hell,’ said 
Basil, ‘I suppose I must go and do some flying.’ 
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OUR LADY OF ELCHE. 


(‘La Dame d’Elché’ (‘ch’ pronounced soft) is so named, like 
the ‘ Venus of Milo,’ from the place of her discovery. The bust, 
regarded as Greeco-Phoenician and assigned in date to about 450 
B.c., was found at Elché on the south-east coast of Spain in 1897, 
purchased by the French and conveyed by them to Paris, where 
it now stands in the Louvre. It is curious, considering the anti- 
quarian interest of the sculpture and its great beauty as a work 


of art, that it is not better known.) E 
¥ 

Lavy of Elché, looking down I 

On me, as here I sit below t 

And marvel at your gem-set gown, 1 


And strange coif that becomes you so, 
Most, those unfathomable eyes— 


Wisdom of ages in them lies— : 
What were you? Goddess of old Spain ? P 

Tarshish ? or Carthage ? some fierce race, tl 
Phoenician-born, who o’er the main, it 


Earth’s earliest mariners, swart of face, 





From Tyre and Sidon issuing forth, p 
Sailed East, and West, and South, and North: : h 
East, for the ivory Ind provides ; : 
West, for the tin our Islands boast ; 
North, for the amber Baltic hides ; se 
South,—down Red Sea, and Libyan coast, & 
Then westward (wondering at that sight— tl 
The sun at midday on their right) :— tl 
a 
So back up North, round through the Straits— ls 
All Afric girdled by their fleet— a 
Laden with booty—slaves and freights— d 
To lay new offerings at your feet :— i 


You, whose high power none could but know 
Two thousand years, and more, ago. 


ss 
And now, your semblance from above b 
Looks down on me, in calm surmise, n 
In beauty, too divine to love, h 
Too fair to worship, goddess-wise : L 
Lady of Elché, can it be n 
That you are puzzled too—by me ? ns 
C. H. St. L. Russzx. 
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‘BY DEREK HUDSON. 


He leant out of the broad casement and felt his two hands grow 
warm with the sun as they rested on the stone window-ledge. Be- 
low him, up the narrow lane, a string of patient Spanish donkeys 
toiled over the uneven cobbles with the fish from Catalan Bay. 
The leather panniers were fuller than usual on that morning. 

Gibraltar was strangely quiet, sunk in the noonday heat, and 
the little white houses clustered on the hill-side gave back the 
blessed peace of a southern summer. Down in the harbour high- 
prowed faluchas, with their lateen sails, nestled up to the Old Mole ; 
they were shifting cargoes, and the thud of a dropped plank hung 
in the still air. 

Long and earnestly Don Diego de Salinas stared, out to his left, 
past the straggling town and the New Mole, to where the distant 
horizon lost itself in a haze of sky and sea. Then, his eye sweeping 
once more inward, he followed a ragged company of militia as they 
filtered slowly along the sea-board ramparts, a sudden word of 
command echoing clearly up to him ; and at last, resting his head 
a moment on his hands, he watched the asphodels and palmettos 
that sprouted from the base of the stone wall below his window, as 
they shivered ever so slightly in a gentle breeze. Closing his eyes, 
a great flood of despair swept over him ; the pent-up anxiety of the 
last weeks had left him sick at heart; now, as the little town lay 
so tranquil, so dependently, under his hand, he prayed God with a 
desperate sincerity for help and guidance that it might not be taken 
from him. He had faith no longer in the noblemen of Spain. 

With sudden, decisive steps, he walked back to his desk and 
sat down to write. To Don Bartolomi Castano he entrusted the 
batteries at the Old Mole; he had no soldiers to offer him, but he 
must make shift with two hundred citizens, armed with the hap- 
hazard muskets of the arsenal. Twenty of his soldiers he gave to 
Don Francisco Torbio de Fuentes, for the New Mole; with them 
must go more unskilled conscripts of the town, and there were eight 
men just out of hospital who could not be spared. 

Despite himself he smiled a little sadly at this pathetic juggling 
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with the oddments, for in his heart he knew that no resistance of 
his could prove successful. The walls, fallen into decay under 
Charles II, would not stand a siege. There were guns (many of 
them rusted) and a little ammunition, but he had not more than 
thirty men capable of firing them. Ceaselessly, since the month 
of May, when Rooke and Clowdisley Shovel first passed the Straits, 
he had begged the Court for reinforcements. The fault lay in high 
places, beyond his reach ; it lay with the casual attitude and self- 
confidence of the Marquis de Canalez. ‘ Depuis trois semaines,’ 
wrote the Duc de Noailles in his Memoires, ‘le Duc de Gramont 
ayant su, par une lettre du Gouverneur de Gibraltar, que la place 
étoit réduite & cinquante hommes de garnison, sans munitions de 
guerre, sans canons en état de tirer, avoit pressé Philippe de faire 
expédier les ordres pour sa defense. Canalez soutenoit néanmoins 
que rien ne manquoit, et qu’il n’y avoit rien & craindre. . . .’ 

The Governor wrote on, now assigning an odd band of sixty, 
many of them totally unfit for service, to Don Diego de Avila at the 
Land Port Gate. There remained, so his precise reckoning told 
him, sixty-two soldiers for the defence of the castle; but even of 
these last, six belonged to the artillery, and there were six dis- 
mounted cavalry. Never was there a fortress more starved in its 
garrison. 

He walked out into the sunny street, and took the downward 
path to the sea, where the ilex-trees offered their shade under the 
old stone wall. 


It was three o’clock in the afternoon before the first top-sails of 
Byng’s squadron climbed up into the sky, off Tetuan, ‘ under the 
Barbary coast ’—Swiftsure, Monmouth, Essex, Ranelagh—moving 
with graceful purpose on to their prey. A faint shout from the 
Hacho, thrown down over Gibraltar, told de Salinas that they were 
come at last—and the panting soldier, clattering down the steep 
track, served only to confirm his fears. 

There leant over the rail of Ranelagh, as she moved steadily 
across the Straits, a worthy chaplain of the Church of England. 
Otherwise no more interesting than any other chaplain of the Fleet, 
the Reverend Thomas Pocock had one peculiarity which was to 
preserve his name for future generations; he had the good sense 
to keep a little diary of the voyage. In it he had not long before 
noted, ‘ The weather continues exceeding hot, and the sea is almost 
covered with a thine slimy matter, as is usual after a long calm.’ 
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Now, as he looked over the side with the mild, detached interest 
of the English Church, he saw again that ‘ thine slimy matter,’ and 
felt the scorching sun upon his face. There had been no rain for a 
fortnight. 

As the Rock bulked larger and larger, the cleric’s interest 
increased—and when two puny field-pieces, standing by the chapel 
on Europa Point, ventured to bark a protest at the intrusion, he 
duly recorded their lack of success, giving thanks to God with the 
fervour of a trusting Protestant. 

‘This Chappel,’ he wrote, ‘is dedicated to St. Europa, whose 
image is saluted by all Popish ships that pass the Streights, and 
here there are 2 small cannon planted to answer the salutes, which 
made bold to treat us a little more freely with shot at our comeing 
into the Bay ; but they did not kiss our ships. Deo. gr.’ 

It may be disputed whether God’s providence or the quality 
of the cannon took most responsibility for the easy passage of Byng’s 
fleet into Gibraltar Bay. Ranelagh led them safely up the line of 
defences between the New Mole and the Old, and no gun challenged 
them further. A flag, ‘strip’d red, white and blew,’ fluttered 
from her main topmast, and twenty-two ships of the line moored 
head and stern of each other with their broadsides to the shore. 
One shot alone was fired from Gibraltar, but it brought spars 
tumbling from the main-mast of the Ranelagh. Don Diego was out 
for a fight—and there was one gunner at least in the town. 

Within an hour eighteen hundred marines, under the Prince of 
Hesse, were landed on the low-lying isthmus, and a trumpeter at the 
North Gate summoned the Governor to surrender in the name of 
King Charles ITI. 

Long into the evening the great men of the city sat round a 
table in the Governor’s house, pondering over that reply to the 
trumpeter of the Prince of Hesse. The letter which they had 
received was courteous and dignified, albeit a little pompous. The 
Prince told them ‘ that before proceeding to the extremity of war- 
fare he took occasion to express a hope that the city would be 
governed by a sense of justice and its true interests ; that the cause 
in which he was engaged was alone sufficient to create a desire to 
be employed in it, and that he hoped on sight of the royal letter 
they would obey the summons of His Majesty King Charles, as 
might be expected from so noble and loyal a city.’ 

Of what they talked, in that long panelled room, while the warm 
dusk of the Mediterranean crept in through the open windows, 
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we know nothing ; but it is easy to imagine a sardonic chuckle from 

Don Diego at the patronising condescension of that last line, and 
we may suppose some plain speaking from his lieutenants on the 
subject of that Austrian upstart, Charles. As for the reply, there 
was never any doubt as to the substance of that ; Don Diego put it 
curtly and clearly when the Prince’s messenger waited upon him 
again the next morning. He could only say ‘that having taken 
an oath of fidelity to Don Philip V, as their natural lord and king, 
they would as faithful and loyal subjects sacrifice their lives in 
the defence of the city and its inhabitants.’ ‘ And consequently,’ 
he added, ‘ no further reply to the letter is necessary.’ 

In Don Diego de Salinas the grand old Spanish manner was 
dying hard, and with its fall departed much of the picturesque in 
European history ; but in this moment there was still a man to 
match Spinola, as Velasquez saw him at Breda—courteous, hon- 
ourable, and brave. 

On the following day both sides were active in their preparations. 
In the town was the coloured confusion of excited Spain; old 
muskets were overhauled, cannons chipped free of rust; house- 
wives bustled over the hiding of valuables and the packing of bales 
and boxes; and little sunburnt.children peered curiously at Cap- 
tain Jumper’s Lennox as she crept within gun-shot of the Old Mole. 
To this chaotic picture the Governor gave what cohesion he could, 
always working, directing and encouraging. But there was little 
energy in his small garrison ; already some had fled out of the town 
and up the hill behind. 

In the dead calm of that day the British ships drew in as close 
as they could dare, and expert eyes measured the distance to the 
shore. Sir George Rooke came into harbour with his fleet and 
anchored ‘in the bite of the bay towards the river.’ Night fell 
gently and peacefully ; it held an ominous quiet that has its place in 
the history of Europe. 

At five o’clock in the morning of July 23, the fleet began to fire 
into the town, at first occasionally, then with all the cannon that 
could be brought to bear. Don Diego reckoned the number of 
bombs and cannon-balls that fell in the town as 30,000. Here he 
actually doubled the reality, for only fifteen thousand rounds were 
fired from the twenty-two ships during the course of the morning. 
But had it not been that they lay very close to one another, it is 
quite possible that his estimate would have proved correct. 
‘ Admiral Byng,’ notes Torrington, ‘ observing that the smoak was 
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so great that the object to be fired at coud not be so true, he sent 
orders along the line to forbear firing all they coud, only now and 
then firing their lower tier, as being best for battery, and to forbear 
altogether firing their upper tier and small guns.’ By ten o’clock 
several houses in the centre of Gibraltar were furiously on fire, 
and many of the few soldiers in the town had to take their places 
in the chain of men and women that stretched to the old well, passing 
the leather buckets from hand to hand; but the fire was put out 
at last, the Reverend Thomas Pocock duly noting the circumstance. 

About eleven, Jumper of the Lennox peered through the clear- 
ing smoke towards the New Mole. The small fortress that protected 
its shore-ward end showed no sign of life, and within fifteen minutes 
English row-boats were grating on the beach. 

The gates were shut and the drawbridge of the fort was up, but 
there were no musket-shots in its defence. As Torrington observes, 
the sailors ‘clambered over everything in their way with great 
valour and much more courage than prudence.’ They dropped 
helter-skelter over the low walls, many of them with lighted gun- 
matches in their hands. Now fortune favoured Don Diego, for a 
powder magazine exploded, two hundred men. were thrown in all 
directions, and ‘ Mr. Master, Admirall Byng’s own leftenant and 
brother-in-law, was much hurt in the leg.’ 

Suspecting a mine, the majority of the sailors rushed back to 
the boats, and a resolute advance from the Spaniards would have 
caused a panic. But the untried forces at the disposal of de Salinas 
were already broken and fled; and only a few scattered musket- 
shots came from along the sea front. Rallying his men, Captain 
Whitaker marched along the undefended ramparts towards Gibraltar. 

‘It being Sunday, all the women were at their Devotion, in a 
little Chapple, about four Miles from the Town; So that our Men 
were between them and their Husbands, which was a very great 
Inducement to the Citizens, to oblige the Governour to capitulate.’ 
Thus old Josiah Burchett, in a book with the memorable title 
Transactions at Sea, published in 1720. He was, however, wrongly 
informed as to the praiseworthy religious attitude of the ladies of 
Gibraltar. The Governor had had the good sense to see all women 
and children out of the way, before the bombardment commenced, 
at the Shrine on Europa Point. 

With the town completely surrounded, and the women cut off 
by Captain Whitaker and his sailors, de Salinas (hoping even now 
for reinforcement) still refused to give up all hope. Envoys from 
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Rooke and the Prince of Hesse demanded the surrender of Gibraltar 
within half an hour: failing that, they would enter ‘ with all the 
rigour which such resistance deserved.’ 

The Governor was allowed to give his reply the following morn- 
ing, and during the night the inhabitants made their final prepara- 
tions for leaving the town. Again, in that panelled chamber 
through another long summer evening, the heads of the city met in 
consultation ; but no longer with that proud defiance of two days 
before. 

At eight o’clock on July 24 Don Diego de Salinas surrendered 
the town of Gibraltar with all the honours of war. 


The Reverend Francis Pocock came on shore with his friends 
from the Ranelagh, and he saw ‘ great disorders ’ committed by the 
boats’ crews and marines. Every church in Gibraltar, save one, 
was sacked, a good priest staying behind to save the Church of St. 
Mary the Crowned. ‘ But the General officers took care to prevent 
them, by continually patrouling with their serjeants, and sending 
them on board their ships.’ Not all the guilty suffered for their 
crimes, for every man was to be needed at Malaga in a few days’ 
time. The rattle of the dice-box meant life or death to one of the 
marines, ‘ which was hanged after he had threw dice with a Dutch- 
man, who hove 10 and the Englishman 9.’ 

Loyalty was very strong in the little town. There were not 
more than half a dozen families who elected to take the oath of 
allegiance to Charles III and to remain in Gibraltar. In the two 
days following the surrender, donkeys and mules had carried many 
odd-looking bundles, cooking-pots and household treasures, out to 
the little Spanish town of San Roque. 

Now it was July 26, and Don Diego de Salinas was writing his 
last despatch to the Marquis de Villadarias. ‘ Eacemo. Sr.: Bien 
sabe V.E. cudn repetidas veces... . Your Excellency knows well 
how often I brought to the consideration of your Excellency the 
condition to which Gibraltar was reduced for lack of garrison and 
artillery, for want of food and for want of ammunition.’ His tone 
was courteous even in reproach, though his heart was sad and sorry 
when he thought of the lethargy that had betrayed him. ‘I had 
hoped that by my representations I should obtain reinforcements 
which would have avoided this present occurrence.’ 

Quietly he went on to describe the siege, his attempts to organise 
the defence ‘ with men of such bad quality that before they arrived 
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they began to run away,’ and his final, inevitable surrender. ‘ Your . 
Excellency cannot be surprised that I have had to do this ; having 
regard to the lack of provision made against it, you cannot be 
astonished at this misfortune—although I have so eagerly and 
anxiously called attention to it since I became Governor.’ 

In the flowery language of a graceful age, he took his leave, 
‘always at the service of your Excellency, desirous that our Lord 
may preserve your Excellency for the many years which remain. 
Besa la mano de V.E. su mds afecto y rendido servidor.’ 

He came out into the courtyard for his horse; and strange 
men pushed past him in the narrow passage. They spoke a lan- 
guage that he did not understand, and they carried the fat iron- 
bound trunks of His Highness Prince George of Hesse-Darmstadt. 


Thus was Gibraltar lost—suddenly, ingloriously, and for all 
time—as Thomas Lediard puts it, ‘a very sensible mortification to 
Spain.’ ‘ Viola l’effet de la belle administration de M. de Canalez 
et du Sieur Orry,’ wrote a saddened Ambassador at Madrid to 
Louis XIV, ‘ qui mériteroient tous deux, en bonne justice, qu’on 
leur fit couper le cou. . . .” 

An alien race was to glory in its possession, to fortify it beyond 
the dreams of Daniel Speckle, to fill its harbour with puffing pin- 
naces and grey lean destroyers. Henceforth the Gates of Gibraltar 
were to stand as a bulwark against the world. 

But it would be wrong to disparage that courteous gentleman, 
Don Diego de Salinas. 




















‘WHEN A MOUSE FEEDS...’ 
BY G. B. GOOCH. 


Despite the fact that the study of animal behaviour has elucidated 
the very bases of human nature, there is still much misconception 
regarding the lives of our humble relatives. Take the case of a 
mouse shooting into a hole in a wayside bank at our approach, 
and its subsequent return to feed. In all probability the individual 
observed will be a bank vole (Evotomys glareolus), for of all English 
mice this one is most commonly met with above ground by day. 
While awaiting its return, it occurs to one that the mouse forms a 
prominent item on the menu of animals nocturnal and diurnal, 
fur-clad and feathered. Among the latter, hawks by day and owls 
by night are ready to pounce upon it directly it peeps from its 
subterranean fastnesses, and even these do not offer it real security, 
for the weasel’s active little body is admirably adapted to pro- 
gression in all but the narrowest and most tortuous of mouse-holes, 
With so many natural enemies, the mouse’s methods of feeding 
above ground should be illuminating. 

If the vegetation in the immediate neighbourhood of the hole 
under observation is rather sparse, the animal’s actions will be 
accentuated. Usually within a few minutes, sometimes within a 
few seconds, of its sudden bolt to safety at our approach, the vole 
will be back at its front door, preparing to venture out into the 
open after food. Generally it sits for a little while in the mouth 
of its hole, in full view if this be overhung. Should the sun catch 
its coat, the vole will look glossy, sleek and well groomed to a 
degree, as though easy living and few worries were its lot. Very 
soon, coming out a little way, it grabs something from a tuft of 
grass and running back to its hole sits up to feed. In this position 
it is hidden from above and indeed from all directions not within 
its immediate range of vision. In a moment or two it runs out 
five or six inches to some new shoots, seizes one of the tender leaves 
in its mouth and tugs and pulls until this breaks away. Again it 
races back to its hole, turns round in the entrance and daintily 
nibbles its-meal. When this is finished, the tiny creature streaks 
once more across the open to the same plant, again tears off a leaf 
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with evident haste and races back to eat it under cover. In long 
grass, where it is apparent that the danger from above is consider- 
ably lessened, these actions are by no means so clearly defined. 

If the mouse did not fear some danger, especially danger from 
above, why did it behave in so peculiar a manner? Apparently 
it dared not feed, except under cover, and when in the open its 
anxiety to return to safety was unmistakable. Yet fear, as we 
know it, denotes experience or anticipation. For the vast majority 
of mice, surely their first is also their last experience of a bird of 
prey ? Previous experience seems scarcely a reasonable explana- 
tion, yet how can we attribute to a mouse a power of anticipation so 
strong that it stamps unmistakably the creature’s every action ? 

Sometimes when a little grain is left over by the birds, a brown 
rat comes from the hedge to feed under our windows. For several 
minutes, perhaps, it remains almost in the same place, finding 
plenty of food within its reach. Then suddenly, for no obvious 
reason, it runs across the path and continues to feed beneath an 
overhanging branch of a tree. Having eaten its supply, it runs 
out into the open to continue its meal. During half an hour, the 
rat sometimes pouches a few grains in its cheeks, running to eat 
them under shelter, and sometimes, as at first described, feeds for 
a time in the open. Often I do not think it pouches more than 
a single grain, for it has scarcely taken up its position by the tree 
before it has to return for more. When half a dozen grains are 
eaten in this way, the twelve journeys must render the animal far 
more conspicuous to a bird passing overhead than it would be if it 
remained quietly in the open. One cannot help assuming, when a 
rat acts in this manner, that it has exactly the same desire to 
feed under cover as we have seen in the mouse, but that the absence 
of large birds of prey, or some such factor, is causing it to overcome 
its natural inclinations. 

What is the nature of these ‘inclinations’? Can we assume 
that they are traditional, that is, that the young animals copy 
their parents when these race with food to cover? For it is certain 
that knowledge, acquired of experience by one generation, can be 
in some measure handed on to the next. Our experience with 
tame albino rats suggests that no element of tradition need enter 
into the situation. A pair of these animals produced a family in 
a large wire bird-cage in which there was no vestige of cover. The 
floor was bare save for a little sand and just sufficient straw to 
raise the family from it, but there was insufficient to cover them 
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we bought a pair. Never in their lives had they seen their parents 
take food into a hole, nor had they ever seen shelter of any kind, 
other than such as was afforded them by their parents’ bodies, 
Yet when placed in a cage with a hole, two inches above the floor, 
leading into a darkened sleeping-box, these two little animals made 
prodigious efforts to carry a crust of bread up the step and inte 
the shelter. Why did they not feed in the open, as they had 
always done, and seen their parents do? All one can say is that 
they preferred to feed under cover. As we cannot presume that 
they had the faintest inkling of the added security this preference 
afforded them, it seems certain that this behaviour in rats and 
probably in mice is the outcome of a special instinct. This only 
means, that, just as a rat is born with a tail and four legs, so is it 
also born with a brain whose reactions in a limited number of situa- 
tions are invariable and therefore predictable. Just as the body 
has a specific shape, so has the mind a specific pattern of reactions. 

Another typical observation, a few weeks later, of these same 
rats may throw light on the mind of the bank vole whose actions 
seemed so full of fear. Sometimes in the evening we took one or 
other of the rats from the cage and set it free on the sofa. It 
would run about, to all appearances perfectly content to explore 
new surroundings, until given a piece of bread. “Then it reminded 
us absurdly of a fully wound clock-work toy, for the rat now ran 
about in all directions with its bit of food as though possessed ! 
It was hungry, yet would not feed, until in due course it found some 
secluded corner to which it returned with increasing speed as each 
succeeding morsel was proffered. Its agitation if given food on a 
bare surface, or indeed anywhere before it had had time to dis- 
cover a retreat, was ludicrous to behold. The rat, then, was 
perfectly content to explore the open, but became thoroughly 
upset when given food if it did not know of some shelter where it 
could feed hidden from view. Nobody would suggest that when 
given food it suddenly became afraid, yet there was no doubt that 
it felt very uncomfortable until a shelter was found. It felt ‘ un- 
comfortable ’ when given food because it was unable to give imme- 
diate satisfaction to its dominant desire, which was, of course, -at 
that moment to find a corner in which to feed. In view of this, 
how can it be supposed that the bank vole, when feeding as de- 
scribed, went in fear and trembling for its life? Is there any 
evidence, indeed, to suggest that it was even as uncomfortable as 
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our tame rat which was temporarily without a retreat? Surely, 
compared with its domesticated relative, its condition was to be 
envied. It had its home, food close at hand and never a doubt 
as to which was the quickest way home when this food had been 
procured. Perfect harmony with its surroundings is all that a 
wild creature can desire, and if these are full of dangers known to 
us, we need not presume that they are constantly before its mind, 
making life a nightmare, for the evidence points all the other way. 
As is well known, insects are in general born with a system 
of reactions so complex and so highly specialised that there is 
usually little need for the individual to depart by a hair’s-breadth 
from the ordered sequence of events characteristic of its species. 
The performance of actions so minutely controlled by instinct 
leaves little room for the development of mental powers. From 
this point of view, insects have taken a branch of the evolutionary 
tree whose end is clearly visible. Man, on the other hand, owes his 
present position to the fact that in remote bygone ages the stock 
from which he claims descent ascended a limb whose end still seems 
so far off that at times we despair of reaching it, and at others 
comfort ourselves with the thought that after all the science of 
living in communities is in its infancy. Man is only just beginning 
to realise that a very large proportion of his behaviour is the out- 
come of primitive instincts and ‘desires which reason cannot 
approve and the will cannot control’ (McDougall). Until the 
significance of this is fully grasped, we have indeed not advanced 
far along that branch of the evolutionary tree that tackles life 
relatively unimpeded by legacies from the past. The insect on the 
one hand and man on the other, stand as supreme examples of the 
two diametrically opposed means adopted by animals in an effort 
to thrive and propagate their kind in a world of changing fortunes. 
The two animals under consideration illustrate in relative 
simplicity the working of generalised instincts whose perfection, 
modification or even suppression is left very much in the hands of 
the individual, which in this way is able to adapt itself to changing 
circumstances far more readily than it could do were its reactions 
more specifically defined. At first a tame rat may not feed in the 
open part of its cage, carrying grain after grain to its sleeping- 
quarters, or tugging with evident haste (almost exactly as described 
in the case of the wild bank vole) at a crust of bread until a small 
piece breaks off which can be carried away and eaten in the nest. 
As we have tried to show, it does this at first without thinking, 
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because it is its ‘nature’ so to do. By remaining in the open as 
short a time as possible, it is unconsciously avoiding danger. 
Gradually, however, it learns by experience that there is no danger, 
and adapts its feeding habits to changed circumstances. We need 
not imagine that it does this after duly considering the pros and 
cons of feeding in the open. The process, though intelligent, must 
be primitive and gradual. In time it probably begins to feel as 
safe in its ‘run ’ as in its nest, and in consequence the latter exerts 
less and less influence on its movements. As we have already 


suggested, it is probably the absence of large birds of prey that is . 


enabling and even perhaps encouraging the brown rat in England 
to modify its feeding habits, and on the other hand the fact that 
there are still many birds quite large enough to eat mice that is 
preventing the bank vole from following suit. As the latter quite 
frequently feeds above ground by day, whereas other mice are 
rarely seen by human eyes, perhaps it is after all trying to follow 
in the footsteps of its big relative ? 

Closely connected with the desire in rats and mice to feed under 
cover is a fear of any object suddenly appearing overhead. In 
many birds this reaction is also well developed and appears to be 
quite undiscriminating, for a paper kite will induce partridges to 
remain on the ground until the last possible moment, and a piece 
of paper fluttering down into a farm-yard from an upper window 
may scatter the feathered inmates in panic, just as surely as a 
large bird of prey, a buzzard or an eagle, will cause commotion 
among the small birds of a district in which large birds are but the 
rarest of visitors. It is interesting to find in rats and mice a fear 
of danger from above and apparently no corresponding safeguard to 
protect them from terrestrial enemies, and easy to understand the 
causes which have brought this about. To escape the attentions 
of an owl or a kestrel, a mouse, if it has been fortunate enough to 
glimpse the approaching danger, has only to dive down a hole or 
under cover to be perfectly safe. From the attacks of a weasel, on 
the other hand, there seems no obvious short cut to safety. Perhaps 
in the case of the mouse efforts in this direction are to be discovered 
in the formation of the underground tunnels rather than in the 
behaviour of the inmates. It is, of course, partly this fear of danger 
from above that makes rats and mice feed under cover, but we have 
seen that, when a rat has temporarily overcome this fear and is 
with the greatest contentment exploring its surroundings, it will, 
nevertheless, try at once to take cover if given food. If this is 
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not the outcome of a special instinct, we can only assume that the 
act of feeding reawakens or stimulates into fresh activity the 
creature’s fear of feathered enemies. On the whole, it seems more 
likely that here are two distinct reactions, one arousing fear of danger 
from above, the other creating the desire to feed under cover. 

Frances Pitt gives instances of the fear in several kinds of 
mice of the slightest movement or even shadow overhead, and their 
relative indifference to objects on their own level. We had an 
illuminating experience in this connection after rescuing a bank 
vole from the clutches of a cat. The little creature seemed utterly 
stunned and dazed at first, but after a day quickly recovered and 
was in perfect health when released ten days later. When it began 
to feed and drink and to set its little ruffled coat in order, we put 
it in a square box into which the light entered only through the 
vertical glass front, the remaining five surfaces being of wood. 
Here the danger-from-above element was absent and the mouse 
could, of course, feed only under cover. Its ‘ tameness,’ or more 
accurately indifference to movements or noises or lights on the 
opposite side of that pane of glass, was amazing. It would feed 
unconcernedly, almost touching the glass while four of us took 
our evening meal barely one yard away. Anybody seeing it would 
have thought that it had been born in captivity, and would prob- 
ably have expected it to run out on to any human hand in search 
of food when the glass front was removed. It was hard to believe 
that it was an absolutely wild mouse until we moved it into another 
box in which the only cover was a small nesting-box at one end. 
Here, though the sides and floor were solid, the roof was made of 
wire bars. The change in the mouse’s behaviour was miraculous. 
It was rarely seen, for of course the only way to see it was to look 
in through the wire roof, when one was naturally frightening to the 
mouse under the danger-from-above heading. Though it was not 
put back into the first box, we are quite convinced that its behaviour 
in each was due solely to the amenities offered. In both it travelled 
many miles (over two hundred in all) and there is nothing, other 
than the difference in the two boxes that could account for its 
radical change of behaviour. 

Inevitably behaviour is the link between our world and that 
of other animals. Perhaps these few observations will have shown 
that if we take behaviour at its face value we shall, with almost 
equal inevitability, make many unnecessary mistakes in our inter- 
pretations of the lives of wild creatures. 














‘SING, MUSE, THE STRIFE!’ 
BY ROGER MAITLAND. 


CuarEs, the Penthilids’ family bard, was sulky beyond description, 
He was supposed to be entertaining a visitor from up-country, a 
young bard attached to one of those half-bred Lydian families 
whose grandfathers had married into the coastal Ionian stock and 
had by a later generation been set up for genuine Ionian ancestors. 
Before visitors of that type, bards themselves but ready always to 
recognize his position both as a maker of great verse and as the 
valued retainer of a renowned Aeolic family, he preferred to pose as 
the condescending senior, secure of fame and undisturbed by minor 
passions. But to-day he had no heart for posing. The old chief, 
called away in a hurry by an unexpected invitation from friends 
who had turned up at the seaport, had chosen that particular 
moment when no reply or argument was possible, to speak sharply 
to him about slackness—as if a true poet could be at his best every 
day of the year: what was even worse, he had bidden Chares 
prepare at once for the forthcoming festival a song that should 
celebrate the heroisms and the chivalric deeds of a certain epony- 
mous ancestor. And the bard, unfortunately for his inspiration, 
knew too much about the ancestor; also, he had a conscience. 

So he sulked, and didn’t care who knew it. ‘ You can have the 
damned job, and my billet, for all I care,’ he growled. ‘ You young 
versifiers don’t worry about sticking to the truth, so long as you 
can splash your emotions all over an audience. You haven’t any 
self-respect, as far as I can see—only an itch to gratify your vanity, 
and other people’s.’ 

‘ But why,’ returned the guest, who had feelings to be hurt and 
a tongue he rarely troubled to curb even with his employers, ‘ why 
splash your emotions all over me? What is this objectionable 
job, anyhow ?’ 

‘I’ve got to do them an epos about the accursed war against 
Troy. They’ve been at me for years to make one, and I’ve managed 
hitherto to evade it by raking up some exploit of the later gener- 
ations, that a few of the oldsters pretend they can remember. 
For that matter, the old man himself has an instinct for fine poetic 
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style, and quite a lot of his doings have fitted into epos without 
any trouble or subterfuge. But this Trojan war—pure commercial 
rivalry and sacking of towns to destroy enemy trade—how can 
any self-respecting poet make epos out of that? I believe they 
did have the decency to drag in some woman as an excuse for 
starting the war, but no one I can hear of ever believed that tale ; 
anyhow, she was forgotten soon enough, and the rest of the fighting, 
the whole ten years of it, was just sordid greed and butchery.’ 

‘But...’ Dios, the visiting bard, hated to have his visions 
destroyed. 

‘Oh, I know there is another version—of the last year, at any 
rate. I heard it from a blear-eyed tramp-poet who came wandering 
along one day with a collection of most marvellous songs about 
heroic single combats and chivalrous heroes with very bad tempers 
and so forth ; and I took the trouble to have his stuff checked by 
what records we have, and it was nearly all his own invention. 
Not that I have any objection to that, in a tramp-poet, who’s a 
free-lance and bound to give his audience thrills and stuff that will 
hold them. He did, too. I’ve rarely heard any epos-work so 
fine and moving, and I had it in my heart to envy him his genius. 
But that sort of thing isn’t for us bards who work for great families. 
We have the truth in our custody, and are pledged to our own 
conscience not to falsify it.’ 

That peroration deserved a pause, and got it. Then ‘ Yes?’ 
said the visitor. ‘ Up our way it’s reckoned our business to—well, 
“ falsify ” is a bit harsh, perhaps, but to put the best colouring on 
the family’s exploits. My trouble is that my family hasn’t any 
exploits, or for that matter any ambition to figure as heroic ; it’s 
really the most un-barbaric thing about them, but scarcely Ionian, 
when you come to think of it. They like little pastoral episodes 
and what you might call village tragedies; I’ve even won their 
applause for versified advice about methods of farming. Queer 
creatures, half-breeds.’ 

* Well, I told you you can have my job and welcome. But my 
family’ll have you strangled if you try farming methods on them 
after a feast-day carouse.’ There was another pause: both men 
contemplated inattentively the distant view of a tiny seaport 
ablaze with the setting sun. They had no particular affection for 
landscapes, but the seaport meant to one of them an angry chief, 
to the other a possible escape from Lydian agriculturists. 

‘Oh, well! Come inside and try out a winejar or two. There’s 
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a kér sitting on my shoulder to-day, and no amount of buckthorn- 
chewing seems to dislodge him.’ 


Through a bronze-lined porch the wide hall shone resplendent 
with armour ranged along its walls: horsehair-crested helmets and 
brazen greaves and unscabbarded swords and shields embossed 
with designs in hammered metal flashed where the late sun struck 
in through an open doorway. It was unmistakably a warrior’s 
abode, and the singer of farms and villages was for a moment 
abashed before it. Reacting vigorously to the depression after his 
third draught of thick, luscious wine, he sought to regain 
independence by attacking his host—who, having for his part 
taken four draughts to cheer himself up, was sunk deeper in his 
depression than ever. 

‘ Candidly,’ said Dios, ‘I’m not sure that I believe you.’ 

‘Hey ?’ 

‘You’re a poet; everyone allows that. That means, surely, 
that now and then you’re possessed by a fine frenzy that cares 
nothing about facts and common knowledge and the sordidness of 
wars—all wars are sordid, if you ask me—but spends itself on 
giving shape to things unknown, on finding for human ideals a 
local habitation and a name.’ 

Chares pulled himself together, drank off a fifth draught, and 
interrupted vehemently. ‘ What fantastic Lydian are you quoting 
that from? Talk plain Greek, man!’ 

‘I’m not quoting from anyone, but I shouldn’t be surprised if 
some barbarian some day quotes that from me. Anyhow, don’t 
evade the question. Be candid: aren’t you making all that 
nonsensical talk about truth and conscience an excuse for having 
no special inspiration at the moment ? Remember, I make verses, 
too, even if they’re only pastoral verses. But how, with all this 
splendour of war about you day and night, you can pretend to 
be affected only by the sordidness of its motives—that beats me ; 
I simply don’t believe it. Own up!’ 

The fifth draught had done its fatal work. Chares was maudlin. 
The old chief's rebuke had wounded him deeply, and his over- 
emphatic insistence on the protests of his conscience were in fact— 
though he could hardly admit it to this comparative stranger—for 
the most part a subterfuge, a vain attempt to evade his official duty. 
That, he mused, was a matter of conscience, too : he was a sort of 
official, and was bound to perform the duties he had taken on him. 
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Yet . . . he simply could not work up interest in a trade war, or 
bemean his gifts to celebrate the Trojan scuffles as he knew them 
to have been. If only he could impart a little romance to their 
origins, discover—or even invent (for the wine was blunting his 
scruples badly)—some reality in the story of the kidnapped Achaian 
woman. Dignity, that. was what the story needed if it were to 
appeal to his poetic sense : dignity that might be lent it if he could 
conceive of the rape and the war as ordained by some over-ruling 
power against which human wills struggled in vain. Across the 
sea, he had heard, there were lays of that kind, about men and 
women enmeshed in a divinely constructed tangle of tragedy. 
Those were themes worth a poet’s best work. But this Trojan 
business, all trade and piracy and blackmail ! 

While these thoughts chased each other through his murky 
brain, Dios—who had naturally expected no answer to his attack— 
lay back, hazily contented with the accuracy of his own character- 
drawing and the luck (it really was luck, he decided, in spite of his 
recent growls) which had given him more placid and unadventurous 
masters to amuse. Suddenly he was disturbed by the reawakening 
of Chares to a sense of the actual situation. ‘I resent that,’ 
stammered the elder poet: ‘I resent it bitterly—but to youth and 
wine much may be forgiven. We've both had too much to drink. 
Come along and sleep it off.’ 


II. 


The old chief and his warriors and friends, as luck would have 
it, made a night of it down at the port, and the two bards were 
undisturbed all the following morning. When they settled down 
to talk again—Dios had to be on his way inland that evening— 
the querulous debates of the previous day were tacitly ignored 
on both sides, and Chares, to leave a good taste in his guest’s 
mouth, turned the conversation to the younger man’s work and 
intentions. 

‘Me? Oh, I’m going back to my village tragedies ; farming’s 
off for the present. Besides, things have been happening up our 
way lately that will make an excellent subject for a lay, with lots 
of love-interest and character-drawing and so on; just the kind 
of poetry that my people adore, but not epic work. You wouldn’t 
be interested.’ 

‘How do you know? Try me. I may bea professional family 
bard, but nothing that deals with human beings is alien to me (now 
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where did I pick up that remark ?). Go ahead: we’ve all the 
afternoon.’ 

So Dios began. In a neighbouring village, he said, on the 
slopes of Mount Sipylos under the Weeping Woman, a young 
shepherd had turned up some months earlier in search of work. He 
wouldn’t say where he had come from, but his elegant manners and 
his remarkable good looks had convinced all the village girls that 
he must be a prince in disguise. ‘In our part of the country,’ 
Dios interjected here, ‘ women have much greater freedom than you 
genuine Greeks would allow them, and they often run their parents.’ 

‘ It’s a favourite game of theirs even in our district,’ said Chares. 

‘ Yes ! well, women are the very devil anywhere. Anyhow, two 
_ of the girls in that village, a land-owner’s daughter and a veteran 

soldier’s niece, first bullied their menfolk into giving the lad their 
flocks to watch, and then proceeded to set their caps at him. As 
it happened he was rather taken with a fellow-shepherd’s daughter, 
a very pretty wench with a great deal of what you coastal high- 
brows call sex-appeal and no morals beyond her natural stock of 
sound sense. Soon the situation became a little strained, and young 
Paris—that was the lad’s name ; I reckon he came from the Troad— 
found it wise to take the flocks up the hills for summer pasture, 
where he could lie about undisturbed by designing females. I’m 
fond of hill-climbing when I can get off duty, and several times 
I’ve camped out with him; that’s how I got at the inside of this 
yarn. He was an exile (political, probably, but he wouldn’t say), 
and determined to get back to his own country sooner or later. 
Consequently, he wasn’t in the least anxious to be tied up with any 
girl down our way, especially as there was already a girl in his 
mind down his way.’ 

‘ Never mind the girls : come to the story.’ 

* As it happens, the girls are the story. But don’t let me bore 
you, sir.’ 

Chares almost threw a goblet at him, and he went on hurriedly. 
‘The crisis came when the village prepared to celebrate the feast 
of its local goddess, and it became necessary to choose the prettiest 
girl for an important function in the prescribed ritual. The village 
priest, glad to shift an invidious task from his own shoulders, 
announced that Heaven had appointed as judge the stranger, who 
might be considered impartial. Promptly most of the girls with- 
drew their candidatures, declaring that Paris would undoubtedly 
pick one of the well-known three whose names were already associ- 
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ated with his. Paris, by the by, had not been consulted, and 
knew nothing about the task laid on him. What followed he told 
me himself the last time I camped with him, just before I came 
away here.’ 

Here Dios, who had been refreshing his throat with wine at 
intervals, waxed prolix, and his tale must be condensed. The gist 
of it was that one quiet evening, while Paris was dreaming con- 
tentedly of the girl at home, his dreams were unpleasantly inter- 
rupted by the arrival of the land-owner’s daughter, a stately but 
rather hard-faced wench of twenty or so, who first broke the news 
of his appointment as umpire and then suggested that, if he chose 
her for the ritual celebrant, she would marry him and establish 
him as her father’s heir. That, after all, was an offer not to 
sneezed at, for the village was prosperous and its best men were 
well thought of at Sardis. Paris, however, said no more than that 
he’d take note of her offer and she should hear from him before the 
feast-day came round. She departed haughtily, not without a 
hint that refusal might make his position in the village unbearable— 
which moved him not at all, since he was already contemplating a 
return to his own country. Before, however, he could swing his 
thoughts back to the girl at home, there was another interruption. 
A grave, rather beautiful woman of twenty-five or more, whom he 
slowly recognised as the veteran’s niece, came down the hill-slope 
and seated herself on a tree-trunk, so that he had to look up to her. 

‘I have been thinking a good deal about you, Paris, lately,’ 
said she ; ‘ you are too good a man to waste yourself on sheep— 
you have the brawn to make a fine soldier and the brains to make 
a good commander. Why don’t you do something ?’ 

As a matter of fact, the lad didn’t need the information. He 
had a high opinion of himself already, but there was time for all 
that ; he preferred for the time being to enjoy himself lazily where 
nobody knew him, and postpone action till his return to a place 
where he must distinguish himself or be despised. 

‘ That’s what he told you, I suppose,’ interjected Chares. ‘ You 
needn’t believe him : all those Troad people are lazy to the backbone 
—lost all their guts in the war, may be.’ 

Anyhow, Dios went on, Paris had no mind to be goaded into 
premature action by a woman older than himself. Besides, he 
suspected that there was something behind this talk. There was. 
‘I have been talking to my uncle,’ the grave woman said, ‘ and he 
agrees with me that you are wasted here. But with him, and me, 
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behind you, you might organise a body of troops that could sub- 
jugate all Ionia. What about it?’ 

Paris was tired of stretching his neck to watch her. ‘ Well,’ he 
answered, dropping back into his lounging pose with his back to 
her, ‘ what about it? Why are you taking all this trouble to stir 
me up?’ 

She broke out at him then. ‘You blind boy!’ she cried, 
‘can’t you see that I’m wasted here too? What’s to become of 
me, married to one of these village louts ? My brains and yours, 
backed by my uncle’s influence with his old soldier comrades, will 
put us where we rightly belong, at the top. Marry me, Paris, and 
make a name and fortune for both of us.’ 

Paris rolled over and grinned at her (the grin was safe enough, 
for it was too dark for her to see his face clearly). ‘ Marry you ?’ 
he said. ‘ Well, of course, if I’m going to marry you I shall 
obviously have to choose you for queen of the festival. Eh ?’ 

‘ Why, of course,’ she answered. ‘ Not that I care about that, 
one bit ; but it seems a very appropriate way of announcing that 
we intend to be married. That’s settled, then, Paris dear ?’ 

‘ Not quite so fast. Nobody’s going to rush me into marriage. 
For that matter ’—he could safely banter her now—‘ why marry ? 
Couldn’t you help me and inspire me and all that just as a girl- 
friend ? ’ 

He saw her stiffen. ‘ Haven’t you aidés, Paris? I’m not like 
some of your acquaintances ; I’m a virgin, and well-reputed ; the 
man who wants my help must earn it reputably.’ She waited for 
his apology : getting none, she spoke decisively. ‘ I'll give you till 
the feast-day to make up your mind. By what you do then I shall 
know your answer.’ 

So she departed, gravely stepping down the path, rather like a 
goddess withdrawn into her own meditations (at that phrase Chares 
thrilled suddenly, he didn’t quite know why). Paris rolled back 
to his lounge and breathed more freely; then he sat up with a 
jerk and used language. Out of the bushes slipped a third visitor, 
the shepherd’s girl, laughing quietly and nestling herself against 
his shoulder. ‘Poor boy,’ she murmured, ‘they have been tor- 
menting you! I’ve heard the whole thing’: then, as he was 
going to interrupt, ‘no, don’t say it-—I haven't come to torment 
you, or to propose to you, or to ask you to choose me. I’m pretty 
enough: you needn’t tell me that: whoever you choose, I shall 
be prettier than the lot of them. I don’t need any certificates of 
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beauty, Paris dear. Now don’t you talk. I’m here for that. I’ve 
got some news for you. You didn’t know I was a bit of a witch, 
did you? Iam: and I’ve done my spells, and found your fortune. 
Am I a nice witch ?’ 

She pressed herself against him, and her head fell on his shoulder, 
in an excellent position for an embrace. She got it; the lad was 
so pleased to have a visitor who made no verbal demands on him 
that for the moment he forgot the girl at home and took enjoyment 
as it came to him. She seemed to be enjoying it, too. Presently 
Paris came out of his swoon, laid her head on his knees, where he 
could go on stroking her hair, and said determinedly: ‘ You're 
the girl. Of course you’re the prettiest ; if I dared choose anyone 
else, the whole village would jeer at me. Give me another kiss for 
that, don’t you think ?’ 

She gave it, but more soberly ; then: ‘ Now will you listen, you 
great bear, to the news I have for you? My spells didn’t show me 
anything about owning villages or leading armies: I saw something 
much nicer than that. You’re to have the fairest and most loving 
wife in all Ionia. Now you give me a kiss for that—and now I 
must hurry back, or father will be grumpy. Good night, Paris. . . 
darling !’ 

On that climax Dios paused. But Chares, whom the story 
had gripped more and more as it neared its close, refused to 
let it close there. ‘Go on,’ he insisted, ‘ you can’t leave things 
there.’ 

‘Why not?’ said Dios. ‘Surely the finish is obvious.’ 

‘Never mind what’s obvious: be obvious. I hate this new 
fashion of leaving the finish to the audience. They’re not supposed 
to have any imagination ; you supply that, and it’s your business 
to give a liberal supply. Remember this, my young friend : fiction 
must be far more realistic than facts need be.’ 

‘ This isn’t fiction. I’ve hardly elaborated it at all. Practically 
it happened, just the other day, and just as I’ve told you. Wait 
till I begin to dress it up for my family’s delectation : it has possi- 
bilities, that story, and I see my way to make something really 
glorious out of it.’ 

‘No, Dios: you owe me something, and you affect to think me 
your master in poetry. Complete the facts—you say they are 
facts—and then I’ll make a request of you.’ 

‘Oh, well! Paris took quite a long time to recover from his 
third visitor. Somehow it never struck him that she was proposing 
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to him in her own way, just as definitely as the others and much 
more cleverly. He had never thought of marrying any of them, 
and her least of all. So when he began to reconstruct the last 
episode, what chiefly stuck in his mind was the word ‘ wife’; 
which meant to him, not anyone easily kissable or half-masculine, 
but the girl at home. The little witch, he considered, had in so 
many words promised that he should win her; he had better be 
off at once to do the winning. And so, when I met him the next 
evening, two nights before the festival, he was making ready to 
go—and he went, God knows whither. As for me, I came away, 
too: I didn’t want to be mixed up in the alarums and excursions 
that were certain as soon as his absence was discovered. That’s 
how I come to be here at all.’ 

‘H-mmm ?’ said Chares, considering. ‘ Yés, that is the obvious 
end, for Paris. The girls don’t really matter, in your story. Well, 
now I’m asking a favour of you. Give me that story. I don’t 
yet know what I shall make of it, but I feel it in my bones that I 
need the stuff much more than you do. Let your people have a 
change of diet. Look here, I’ll lend you some of my songs, and 
you can demonstrate to them what travel has done for you. I 
have a lot of thrilling stuff about Gods and Titans that ought to 
appeal to their Lydian tastes.’ 

Dios was extremely reluctant ; but between his love of good 
wine and his respect for Chares consent was at last wrung from 
him. In the cool of the evening he set off up the long hill that 
separated the Penthilid palace grounds from the valley of the 
Maeander, and Chares sat down in the dusk to calm his surging 
thoughts. What had struck him from the first was the Trojan 
name of the story’s hero. Paris? surely it was a sort of nick- 
name men had used for the Trojan prince Alexandros, the one who 
managed to kill Achilleus. He let his fancy wander at large. 
Perhaps after all Dios had been right in claiming that poets were 
less concerned with truth than with giving shape to high imagin- 
ations. The three girls, now . . . ‘rather like a goddess,’ one of 
them was. For that matter, they all were. A village Aphrodite, 
the shepherd’s daughter : a village Hera, the land-owner’s : without 
stretching one’s imagination overmuch, the trio might be completed 
with a village Athené. ‘ What nonsense I’m talking,’ said he to 
himself; but he went on with it. At last ‘T’ll sleep it off’ he 
thought. “But in the end he slept it over. 
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Next morning the old chief, back from his carouse and none the 
better-tempered for that, hailed Chares across the great hall. 
‘ ‘ What’s this I hear about your growling at my orders? I have as 
much reverence for you poets as any man in Ionia, but even Gods 
“ obey orders now and then, and you mustn’t put yourself above the 

Gods.’ 

Chares, who had enjoyed excellent sleep and had woke with 
the memory of a remarkable dream, protested gravely that he knew 
nothing about any growls or disobedience. 

‘You shouldn’t talk so loudly with your visitors when I’m 
away, said the chief, ‘or so freely either. Two of the women 
heard you abusing me for having asked you to do something about 
the great war in Troy. You called it a sordid trade war—and I'll 
have you understand that my ancestors were not traders; they 
fought for high ideals.’ 

‘Women are the very devil: I never spoke a truer word,’ 
thought Chares. He was sorry for them, but they shouldn’t have 
meddled. ‘ You should have those women flogged,’ he said aloud. 
‘They misheard the whole of the discussion I had with young 
Dios from Hydé. Probably the one thing they didn’t mishear was 
his extremely sound remark that women are the very devil any- 
where, and they are trying to get back on me for that.’ 

‘Well, where’s that epos? Show me that, and I'll be more 
inclined to believe the women were lying.’ 

‘The epos will be ready for the festival. But to prove to you 
here and now that they must have misconstrued what we said, 
I'll tell you something you haven’t heard before. Since you com- 
missioned me to write up the Trojan war, I have been engaged in 
deep study of it; and I can assure you that, so far from fighting 
for commercial reasons, your ancestors were in the grip of a divinely 
ordered destiny. You remember, perhaps, that the first grievance 
the Greek princes had against Troy was the abduction of a Greek 
princess ? ’ 

3 ‘Certainly. Priam’s son Paris stole away the Spartan queen 
| Helené.’ 

(‘ What luck!’ thought Chares: ‘the name’s right into my 
hands!’) ‘ Yes,’ he said aloud, ‘ but why did he steal her ? ’ 

‘Why does any man steal a beautiful woman? Don’t be 
babyish, Chares. But of course I'll admit that there were other 
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grievances. No sensible person ever fought ten years to get back 
a spoilt woman.’ 

‘ Not of his own free will,’ corrected Chares. ‘ But under divine 
compulsion, because a goddess had willed the stealing and another 
had felt herself insulted? It’s a great tale, chief, compounded 
from the jealousies of three immortal goddesses : Paris, and Helené, 
and all the most valiant of the Greek and Trojan warriors, entangled 
in a fatal net woven on Olympos, and performing deeds of the utmost 
valour to carry out a divine purpose to them unknown. Trust me, 
you shall be prouder than ever of your ancestors.’ 

Chares moved away with the dignity suitable to a maker of 
great verse. ‘I must do something for that young Dios,’ he 
reflected : ‘ he gave me both the subject and the inspiration. Any- 
how, he wouldn’t have thought of transforming his characters into 
divinities ; it takes me to accomplish that. If ever man made a 
habitation for human ideals—fine notion, that: I must not forget 
it—I’m doing it. I hope Helené was beautiful; she’s going to be 
the world’s wonder before I’ve finished with her. Can I get that 
in? “ All the world’s wonder, all the men’s desire ”—it needs 
polishing, but there’s a verse in it. Well, to work, maker!’ 

And at the fit moment of the ensuing festival the family bard 
declaimed with a grandeur he had never reached before. 


‘Sing, Muse, the strife of three fair goddesses, that ravaged king- 
doms and nations with direful war!’ 
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THE ‘CORNHILL’ LITERARY COMPETITIONS. 


Eaco month a Literary ProsiEm will be proposed, and the 
Editor of Tae Cornutt Macazine offers two prizes to the most 
successful competitors. The winners will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several 
solvers send solutions of equal merit, the two whose answers are 
opened first will win the prizes. 

Another prize of the same value will be occasionally offered 
by the Editor to enable solvers who are not resident in Europe 
to compete. The conditions of entry will be similar, but a slightly 
longer time will be allowed for answers. Next month’s problem 
will include this award, and there will be a further one in the 
winter. 


Quorations. Serres I—FLowErs. 


4. ‘She looks as clear 
As morning roses newly wash’d with dew.’ 


2. ‘ All among the meadows, the clover and the clematis, 
Daisies and kingcups and honeysuckle-flowers.’ 


3. ‘ Here, in this sequestered close, 
Bloom the hyacinth and rose ; 
Here beside the modest stock 
Flaunts the flaring hollyhock.’ 


4. ‘ And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle.’ 


5..‘I sometimes think that never blows so red 
The Rose as where some buried Cesar bled ; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden wears 
Dropt in her Lap from some once lovely Head.’ 


6. ‘ Who kisseth thorns will hurt his face, 
But flowers do both refresh and grace.’ 
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RULEs. 


1. Competitors are invited to locate these six quotations. 


2. Two marks will be given for each reference, one for the name of the author, a 


and one for the name of the book where it is found. 
3. It is not necessary to write out the quotations, it is enough to number them. 


4, With his answers every solver must send the coupon that is printed on 
page iv in the preliminary Pages of this issue: and he must be careful to give 
also his real name and address 


5. Answers to the July Leisiilitaiia should be addressed to the Competition 
Editor, Taz Connuiit Macazinz, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must 
arrive not later than July 20. No answers will be opened before this date. 


Answer to Acrostic No. 119. 


Prorm: Kipling, The Five Nations, Recessional. 
LicHTs : 
gg cadet Hiawatha, paition. 
R. Jocoseria, I: 
one “The ly of the Pacvay i, 18. 
Shelley, The Sensitive Plant, ii. 
Cowper, The Task, book 2. 
Shakespeare, T'welfth Night, ii. 4 
Tennyson, The Poet. 


Acrostic No. 118 (‘ Birds’ Nests’): The prizes are won by Miss Salt, Ben 
Place, Grasmere, Westmorland, and Mr. F. Hamlyn Price, Carlton Club, Pall 
Mall, 8S.W.1. Their answers were the two first opened, and they will choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
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- Tennyson, The Poet. 
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